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Some Vital and Timely Books 


We offer some of the most timely and vital books now appearing. 
You need every one of this splendid list. 


Now PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


THE MEANING OF BAPTISM 


By Charles Clayton Morrison. 

This notable volume is nearly ready for 
the press. A very large edition will be run 
at the first printing. It is expected that 
the book will have a wide sale throughout 
the Christian world. 250 pages, Cloth, $1.25 

When this book appears it will be seen 
to be the most important work treating of 
the teachings of the Disciples that has ap- 
peared in this generation. It deals with a 
theme that is peculiarly alive to every 
mind that has had any part in the Dis- 
ciples’ reformatory movement. The author 
writes with conviction, but wholly with- 
out partisanship. He states inci- 
sively and faces them squarely. He holds 
an original and independent point of view 
for the treatment of the subject of Chris- 
tian Baptism. He accepts the position of 
the Disciples as to the practice of immer- 
sion only, but rejects much of the rea- 
soning traditionally put forth by his breth- 
ren and the Baptists in support of this 
practice. The book is refreshingly frank. 
In the opening chapter the author puts him- 
self squarely in opposition to Alexander 
Campbell’s argument. 


issues 


For Brsie CLASSES. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS IN FIFTY-TWO LESSONS 
By Loa Ermina Scott. A new Text 
Book for Young People’s and Adult Bible 


Classes. Introduction by Professor E. B. 
Wakefield, of Hiram College. 120 pages, 
50 cents. In quantities of 10 or more, 


40 cents each. 

This book comes nearer meeting all de- 
mands of both teacher and pupil than 
any biography of Jesus yet published. 
The style is graphic. The outlines are 
clean-cut. The book bristles with 
tions— all pertinent and revealing. It 
has both flesh and bones—the skeleton 
and meat in proper proportions. It is 
the product of experience. The author 


ques- 


used the materia] in her own successful 
career as a teacher. It was not just 
written; it grew. The author’s scholar- 


ship is thorough and safe, never pedantic, 
always practical. 


I shall take pleasure in introducing the work to 
my next class in The Life of Christ, and in com- 
mending it to others.—F. W. Burnuam, Spring- 
field, Il. 

For the purpose for which it was prepared it is 
superior to all other books with which I am fa- 
miliar.—Gro. A. Ragan, Claremont, Cal. 

This work can not only be used profitably in 
our Bible-schools, but in Bible study classes of all 
sorts. Dr. Scott has done a splendid piece of 
work, which deserves a wide circulation.—C.Lavups 
E. Hin, Valparaiso, Ind. 

I know of no book on the subject so admirably 
adapted to its purpose.—J. H. Goutonsr, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Her unusual ability and her practical experience 
have helped her to meet the new and growing de- 
mand for _ such a course of study.—Haarrais R. 
Coonzy, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The beauty of the book is that it is an outline 
and cannot be used apart from the Gospels them- 
selves. I would like to see this book used by a 
class in our Sunday-school in the near future.—aA. 
W. Forrouns. 
is a happy combination of the 
catechetical and analytic methods of teaching and 
would thus seem to give the largest latitude for 
the exercise of the teacher’s own personality.—B. 
A. Assorr, St. Louis, Mo. 





By Edward Scribner Ames, Ph. D., 
author of “The Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience.” 123 pages. Cloth, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

A book which lifts the problem of the 
nature and character of Christ out of the 
old-time dogmatism and places it in the 
light of the more empirical, human ‘and 
meaningful thought of our own day. Dr. 
Ames treats the Unitarian-Trinitarian con- 
troversy with a freshness and illumination 
that in itself makes his work a distinct con- 
tribution to religious thought. The book is 
more than a treatise. It is a living word 
spoken to the hearts and souls of living 
people. 

Professor George A. Coe, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, says: 

“These sermons display a remarkable union of 
intellectual boldness and spiritual warmth, I know 
of nothing else in print that Brings out quite so 
clearly the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Christian dog- 
mas of the functional and valuational point of 
view. Even readers who cannot accept Professor 
Ames’ position at all times must agree that such 
a book helps to clear the air, and to focus atten- 
tion at the right point.” 


Or PERENNIAL INTEREST TO DISCIPLES. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS ADVOCATING 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
Edited by C. A. Young. 

This book is the classic literary product 
of the Disciples’ first century of history. 
Thousands have been sold and the volume 
is enjoying a steady demand. It contains 
Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Ad- 
dress”; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on 
the Law”; Barton W. Stone’s “Last Will 
and Testament of the Springfield Presby- 
tery”; Isaac Errett’s “Our Position”; J. H. 
Garrison’s “The World’s Need of Our Plea.” 
Beautifully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

Z. T. Sweeney says: 

“I congratulate you on the happy thought of 
collecting and editing these documents. They ought 
to be in the home of every Disciple of Christ in 
the land, and I believe they should have a large 
and increasing sale in years to come.” 

AN ILLUMINATING BIT OF AMERICAN CHURCH 
History. 


By Errett Gates, Ph. D. 

This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates 
has put into our hand the historic facts 
with a grace and charm that make them 
read like a novel. In cloth, 75c. Paper bind- 
ing, 35c. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of 
this book, and could only wish that it might be 
read not only by our people all over the land, but 
scattered among the Baptists. It is a most meri- 
torious and splendid contribution to our literature.” 
—The Christian Worker. 

“The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might be 
regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical history 
and controversy almost the interest of a story. A 
valuable contribution to the history of the Ameri- 
can churches.”——The Congregationalist. 


A FASCINATING RELIcIous Story. 


ATLAR STAIRS 
By Charles J. Scofield. 


An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

“A most excellent serial.”—J. H. Garrison. 

“An admirable story.”—J. J. Haley. 

“A most forceful and healthful piece of reading.” 
—Z. T. Sweeney. 

“Tf one begins this book he will not put it down 
until the very satisfactory end is finished.”—Chris- 
tian Observer. 

“A strong book and worthy of unqualified en- 
dorsement.”—Religious Telescope. 








BOOKS BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


BASIC TRUTHS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Paper, 127 pages, 35 cents. 

A powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attainment of 
tne life of the spirit. Written in a charm- 
ing and scholarly style. 


“For me the finest chapter in the book is that 
on the Resurrection. This gets one back into the 
lives of the Aposties on that Resurrection morn. 
It is a historical study indeed. One hears the 
tread of conquering hosts and the beating of the 
wings of twelve legions of angels.”—P. C. Mac- 
farlane. 

“The spirit of controversy is quite absent and 
yet it is sufficiently argumentative to indicate the 
positive convictions of the author.”—C. C. Row- 


lison, 
OUR PLEA FOR UNION AND THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 


Cloth, 140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 
50c. Written in the belief that the Disciples 
of Christ are passing through an important, 
and in many respects, transitional period. 

The euthor says: 


“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely estimated 
by us; that doors now open may be entered; that 
hopes only partially real now may come to fruition 
that these chapters are given their present form.” 


STUDIES IN THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL 
Cloth, $1.00. 

One of the volumes in the Constructive 
Series of handbooks. It is prepared for the 
use of classes in secondary schools and in 
the secondary division of the Sunday- 
schools. It presents the entire material of 
First Samuel with explanatory notes, ques- 
tions, and illustrations. It is used in a 
large number of Sunday-schools, in grades 
of the ages of eleven to fourteen. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE BOOKS 
Cloth, $1.25. 

An introduction to the literature of the 
New Testament, The book is a work of col- 
laboration with James M. Campbell, D. D., 
a prominent Congregational minister, who 
supplies the interpretative material in con- 
nection with each of the books of the New 
Testament. A handbook widely used by 
individual students and classes. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 


Cloth, 35 cents. 

A small handbook prepared for classes 
desiring to study the outline of the life of 
Christ, and a brief statement of the most 
important teachings of the Master. It is 
based upon the entire material of the four 
Gospels arranged in chronological order. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

A handbook on this, the most important 
theme of the Old Testament. It gives @ 
survey of the history of prophecy in Israel 
from the beginning of the national life to 
the close of the Maccabean age. It has 
been widely «used in institutions of educa- 
tion and in Bible classes, and has passed 
through several editions. 


THE RULING QUALITY 
Board 35 cents net. Postage 4 cents. 
A small book of sixty pages dealing with 
faith as the conquering quality in fuman 


life. The theme is interwoven with com- 
ments upon the quest of the Holy Grail as 
illustrated in Mr. Abbey’s panels. 
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The Christian 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON AND HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


HAT THE “TITANIC” was unsinkable 
proved to be the fatal delusion. That 
delusion had a basis. The ship was long 
Hin building. She cost millions. She was 
built by the world’s best designers and 
workmen. No wonder the minds of 
captain and crew and passengers came to 
be possessed with the delusion. If pressed, 
doubtless the officers would not have maintaiped that 
the ship was unsinkable. But deep in their hearts they 
felt such to be true; and therefore they acted not upon 
their reason but upon their feeling. They were warned 
of the icebergs, but so thoroughly was the impression 
of the unsinkableness of the boat lodged in their minds 
that the warnings could not dislodge it. 
na aa o 

The feeling of safety, led to neglect, and neglect led 
to the awful catasthrophe. 

It is ever so with life. 

No sooner have we boasted of our safety than defeat 
follows. Peter warmly declared that the Master could 
count on him though all others should forsake Him, 
only to deny Him shortly after. 

. > * 

“Pride cometh before a fall.” It is infinitely more 
difficult to examine the strength of a soul than to pass 
upon the seaworthiness of a boat. Priests and min- 
isters come to view themselves as the owners of God, 
or at least his guardian officials. They look upon 
themselves as the makers and the defenders of the 
faith. This attitude of security is perhaps more or 
less shared by the rank and file of all Christians. They 
regard themselves as already possessing—many of them 
cease to press on—they already have attained—the 
truth has been encircled. . 

o * _ 

Any phase of Christianity or life is capable of infinite 
soundings. We conclude because we have superficially 
studied a psalm or a chapter or a subject that we have 
mastered it. There is grave danger in our too great 
confidence. Millions have lost their spirituality be- 
cause they were certain they were spiritual. Because 
of their supposed safety they did not cultivate greater 
depths and areas of their souls, and though this neglect 
came to lose their appreciation for the highest. This 
thought is verified by so many phases of our life. 

a o * 

Many young people fail to become educated because 
too soon they think they are educated. A diploma if 
taken for finality in one’s education is a curse. Only 
he is educated who is ever seeking to become educated. 
Stationary holiness leads to death. Perfection is a 
point constantly moving forward. 


> « > 


Christ at every step was perfect, but the perfection 
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The Fatal Delusion 


that came through each stage of suffering was higher 
than that of its preceding stage. 


* * 7 


On every side character is in peril. We are never 
safe beyond the need of vigilance. To all of us comes 
this peril of foolhardy assurance. The pharisee of Jesus’ 
day was under this delusion. He was sure he was safe. 
The rules and laws of piety were prescribed, and he 
obeyed them. But Jesus made it clear than inwardly 
his soul was starved and poor and false. 

. * * 

Over against the “unsinkable” character of the phar- 
isee Jesus put the common sinner who was aware of 
his sin and who. was responsive to divine offers of help 
and said, “This one shall go into the Kingdom of God 
ahead of the other.” 


* o 


We are not saved by attainment but by vigilance. It 
is not because we are good that we are safe but because 
we obey our Master’s command to watch always. 
Many a frail craft crosses the ocean safely while the 
Titanie went down, simply because its officers knowing 
their vessel’s weakness are constantly alert to every 
sign of danger. 


. * 7 


I suppose we all have a duality of confidence 
and misgiving in ourselves. But confidence to with- 
stand temptation, and confidence to endure sin with- 
out harm, are not unusual characteristics of young men. 
They regard their character as unsinkable. 
the fatal delusion that has engulfed many. 


7 . <a 


Just here is 


How plain is this principle! We know the end of 
the arrogant, the thoughtlessly pleasure-mad, the un- 
disturbed sensualists. As they sail the sea of life we 
know absolutely that their ship will meet disaster. 


I have just looked over our religious papers of this 
week and with the above thought in my mind I felt that 
there was application of the idea to our own collective 
life. We are a people who believe we are called of God 
to bear a message of unity to the world. I wonder if 
we are not too cocksure. I wonder if the Lord can 
use us to help bring in the unity of his church, Is our 
ship unsinkable? Is she made of faith, hope and love? 
Or is she made of envy, strife, jealousy, slander? 

. . * 

There are harsh, bitter notes in our current literature. 
The trouble is not that we differ; but that we mahgn 
one another. Can God use as to aid in ushering in a 
united church? Is our craft unsinkable? 

God only knows. In the meantime every soul of us 
might humble himself before the great mysteries and 
the unfolding future and be a little kinder—even to ‘his 
erring brother. Grorce A. CAMPBELL. 
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BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 





The Housing Question. 


one of the most fundamental problems 13 


In the older tenements there 
were dark rooms into which the light of day The 
writer has walked down a hall-way in a Bulgarian lodging house 
hand him. In 


In the cities, 


that of housing the people properly. 


great 
never entered. 


at mid-day without being able to see his before 


front of the place stood some poor fellows spitting their lungs 


away. In other situations, rents are so high as to compel the 


letting of rooms to boarders. The family has no privacy and the 


result is immorality following hard upon the heels of immodesty. 








“There's no place like nome’—in Chicago. 


Among the tumble down old structures there is no fit place for a 
There are sections in the city where the children 
The that to childhood 


from physical nature are missed by children. 


child to play. 


never see a blade of grass. lessons come 


those 
Various efforts have been made to improve housing conditions. 


Some of the younger cities like Chicago have avoided some of the 


worst tenement conditions by passing rigid building laws before 
the city came to be a metropolis. The older cities labor under 


the inherited evils of past generations. Private corporations with 


benevolent purpose have tried to produce cheaper homes that would 
furnish right conditions for the people and still be on a strictly 
businéss basis. 

In 1896 in New York there was formed the City and Suburban 


Home Company under the leadership of E. R. L. Gould. The com- 


pany has an investment of four millions of dollars and furnishes 


apartments to families at rents from $1.60 to $4.60 per week. The 
company owns three large groups of tenement buildings for white 
people and one for colored people. Every apartment is a com- 
plete home in itself, with private toilet accommodations wholly 
within the dwelling. Every room has quiet, light, air and an 
The interesting thing is that this com- 


taking 


abundance of ventilation. 


pany is declaring four per cent dividends without into 


account the rise of values in the property. 


Lynching in the United States. 

The compiled with 
the United States for 1911. 
put to death. ., It is commonly supposed that this kind of punish- 


records are reference to the lynching in 


There were sixty-three colored men 
ment is reserved for one particularly odious crime. The statistics 
show that the alleged causes were in thirty-six cases murder of 


a white man, and in only eighteen cases were crimes against wom- 


The brutality of the mob has gone far enough 
At Okemah, 
Oklahoma, a colored woman accused of shooting u« sheriff was hung 
with her fourteen year old son, 


en even alleged. 
that women and children now suffer death by lynching. 
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The defense that is given for lynching is that it prevents crime. 
Instead it can be shown by carefully gathered statistics that a 
lynching is usually followed by more crime. The negro popula- 
tion.is embittered. They have no faith in the white man’s justice. 
They are human enough to strike back in ways that are deadly 
to the welfare of the community. An embassador; from a foreign 
country tells us that the United States has the unenviable reputa- 
tion of being the only civilized country on the globe where such 
a thing as lynching take place. Lynching is unknown 
throughout Europe, and even in the Turkish empire such methods 
would not be employed with impunity as here. Though sixty- 
three negroes were put to death by mob violence, there was not 
conviction in 1911 for these crimes against 
This was not because the guilty parties were unknown. 


could 


a single order and 
justice. 
They were so well known that in certain sections of the South 
penny picture post cards printed in Germany were sold showing 
the faces of the men in the mob so any one might recognize them. 

As we write, we have before us the pictures of two mobs, but 
not a man Both 


and south are guilty of this crime and it is not a sectional issue. 


in this crowd ever suffered for his crime. north 
The most atrocious lynching of the year was at Coatesville, Penn- 
sylvania, where a wounded man was dragged from a bed in a 
hospital and thrown into the fire. His writhing body was poked 
back into the flames as he tried to drag himself away. The God 
of justice who remembered the Israelite in Egypt will not for- 


get the cries of such as these. 


Why Do Lynchings Continue? 

Some may enquire why the United States continues to wink at 
such utter anarchy as mob law. It is not because we are dull in our 
human sympathies. Let there be a 
part of the world to men of any color, and we are the foremost 
Nor is it because our governmental control 
that control 
are efficiently en- 


famine or a disaster in any 
in the work of relief. 
is weak. We have 
offenses as spitting on the sidewalk and they 


ordinances in our cities such 
forced. 

The reason lies deeper than this. We have been brutalized in 
our attitude to the black man through holding him in bondage for 
centuries. If slavery was a curse to the black man, it was a 
It dulled his human feelings in 


In addition to this the North 


deeper curse to the white man. 

regard to men of the African race. 
made it possible for lynchings to become the regular way of deal- 
ing with negro crime through the abuses of the reconstruction pe- 
riod. A habit first started in the South has now spread through 
the North. In addition to this, officials have often condoned mobs. 
The governor of Mississippi made himself infamous a few years 
ago by his declarations on lynch law. Judge Charles H. Brand of 
Lawrenceville, Ga., refused to call the troops to protect two ne- 
groes from lynching and justified himself in these words: “I don’t 
propose to be the engine of sacrificing any white man’s life for 
I am in perfect 
I would not imperii 


all such negro criminals in the country. * * * 


accord with my conscience and my God. 
the life of one white man to save the lives of a hundred such 
negroes.” 

Governor Blease of South Carolina says, in regard to a recent 
lynching in his state, that rather than use the power of his 
office in deterring white men from “punishing that nigger brute” 
he “would have resigned his office and come to Honeapath and led 

Such attitudes on the part of officials are the attitudes 
numbers of officials would not make 


So long as a community has such social leaders, who 


the mob.” 
of large citizens or these 
such brags. 
put the mantle of charity over the most infamous crimes against 
humanity, we cannot expect the evil to abate. There must be a 


remedy from some other source for this evil. 


The Remedy for Lynching. 

The educated negroes are organizing for the protection of their 
race as we might expect them to do. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, held its annual meeting in 
Chicago recently. Its opening sessions were in the Sinai Syna- 
gogue whose Rabbi is Dr. Hirsch and the reception was held at 
Hull House. The negro leader of this movement ig W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, a graduate of Harvard University with some German uni- 
versity experiencé. He is known to many of us as the author of 
“The Souls of Black Folks.” This association numbers in its 
membership such eminent white leaders as Jane Addams and Rabbi 
Hirsch. . 

Another remedy for lynching lies in the reform of our courts. 
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They often delay in the meting out of justice, and thus by their 
delay and uncertainty encourage the rough and ready action of 
the mob. It is to be doubted whether this would put an end to 
lynching, however, now that that vicious habit has been made 
It seems to us that the true remedies are 
before 


respectable among us. 
to be found in two directions, one legal, the other moral. 
legal action can be effective, there must be born a conscience on 
this subject. It must be preached as many another great reform, 
until a slothful conscience is aroused to sensitiveness and action. 
If the church is to follow the custom of anniversary sermons, one 
day in the calendar might be justly given to the matter of negro 
rights. With an awakened conscience we would then want politi- 
eal action, for the latter could not come without the former to 
support it. 

Once it was the theory of government in this gountry that the 
federal government had no police powers of any sort and could 


not interfere. Now there are sufficient court decisions to make 
it certain that the federal. government can interfere when any 


state refuses to protect any part of its citizenship, The legal 


remedy then lies in the enforcement of the Fourteenth Amendment, 


For the good name of fae GRY ALO? Piss? llc ae t into. fi 


any state north or south that fails to preserve order or to pupish 
the members of mobs. 
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Competition in Evangelistic Work. 

The problem of eliminating competition in evangelism is press- 
ing now, not only upon country and village, but upon city churches 
also. Few denominations are large enough to face it. The sel- 
fishness of the human heart compels many to ignore the problem 
altogether. Officialism in the denomination demands party tri- 
umphs at any cost; it must have annual or even monthly reports 
Back of these reports may be conditions which make 
From rivalry and 


of success. 
the suceess temporary or in reality, a failure. 
overlapping of interests the Disciples, like others, have not always 
been free; nor have they profited every time by the violations 
of the principle of Christian comity. There are fields ‘where we 
have gone in against the protests of those who were better ac- 
quainted with the conditions than we. Their interest was con- 
strued to be a sectarian one—a desire to hinder the progress of 
the truth. After the converts were ccunted it seemed that those 
on the ground were wrong in their appeal for the latest evangelist 
to keep out. Two years after, no one was more certain of the 
righteousness of that appeal than the evangelist himself. What 
became of the far-flung triumph? Where the numerous con- 
verts. Ask of the winds that “far around with fragments strewed” 
the churches that were already doing work before the evangelist 
came. Therein may be found what was left of the work that de- 
nominationalism heralded as a work of grace against which all 
the gates of hell should not prevail. What is true of one people 
of all. A boat can be overloaded; so can a community 
with churches. One is just as certain death as the other. In Chi- 
cago this principle of avoiding church-crowded territory is being 
carried out, and with good success. Here is the record set down 
in’ the Congregationalist. 


are 


is true 


Five leadigg@Protestant denominations in Chicago have a co- 
operative pl ehurch extension which marks a long step in ad- 
vance over the methods which obtained before the organization of 
the Co-operative Council of City Missions about four years ago, 
In evangelizing the immigrants, new work is divided among the 
denominations, much as has become a fixed policy in foreign fields. 
The Persians have been committed to the care of the Presbyterians; 
the Hungarians divided between the Baptists and the Methodists. 
While all the denominations work among the Bohemians, special 
efforts have been recently made to prevent overlapping. A case in 
controversy was recently settled by assigning to a Presbyterian 
mission a certain section of a field adjacent to, but not conflicting 
with, a flourishing Baptist church. The North Shore beyond 
Evanston was co-operatively canvassed last year, and it was advised 
that for the time being Congregationalists and Methodists estab- 
lish no more new churches, but that Presbyterians, Baptists and 
ey should plant two each, as soon as these denominations 
found suitable openings. According to this program, mutually 
agreed upon, a new Presbyterian work, has been opened in Wilmette 
and a Baptist church in Highland Park. A Methodist work has 
recently been revived in Hinsdale with the approval of the Coumeil, 


(437) 5 


the existing 
The drift shows that in the strategics of 
church planting even the most democratic denominations have gone 


although not without something of protest from 


churches ‘in this suburb. 


over to episcopal ideals. Both the Presbyterian and Methodist 
superintendents paid tribute to the superior alertness of Supt. J. C. 
Armstrong in pre-empting~ new Congregational fields. A system 
of centralized aggressiveness in the office of the City Missionary 
Society has made the strength of Congregationalism in Cheago 
proportionate to its place in the country at large. This, Dr. Rowe 
of the Methodist Society declared, is true of no other of the five 
co-operating denominations. 


Methodists and Biblical Criticism. 


Some fears have been expressed that an unpleasant discussion 
of higher criticism may be precipitated at the General conference of 
the Methodist church in Minneapolis. Such a discussion says the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, would be damaging “to the spirit 
and work of the General Conference * * * * * 
develop tempers inimical to all judicial consideration of the real es- 
tate of the church, and fatal to all really helpful constructive legis- 
lation.” Commenting further the same paper says: 


and could only 


__ And still other.eanferences. have passed resolutions.against. offigers 
in the church touching yiews in re : 
pretation of t 4 book SF Daniel S 
the Hatter Wetention areagreed that, strictly speaking, the book of 
Daniel is anonymous. Nobody knows, and in the. present state of 
biblical knowledge can know, who wrote it or when it was written. 
Nor is such an issue to be determined by a majority vote of the 
General Conference, however eloquent the debate. And whether it 
shall be interpreted as belonging to the literature of history or of 
apocalyptic, who shall say? 

The truth is, a man can be a disciple thoroughly approved by the 
Master and thoroughly loyal to the faith and hold pretty much any 
view he pleases about the book of Daniel. It would be a perfectly 
fair assumption that one might canvass the entire lay representation 
in the General Conference and two thirds of the ministerial repre- 
sentation, and discover that a study of the four visions of Daniel 
had only left them with a sense of bewilderment and a headache. 
It might also be disclosed that a very significant proportion of the 
entire body, including the lobby, could not tell what the four visions 
were, to say nothing of their interpretation. 

It does not follow because men, so far as loyalty to Christ is con- 
cerned, may hold about any view they please about the book of 
Daniel, that one man’s view is as good as another’s. Something 
must be allowed for scholarship and the rights of scholarly research. 
Goodness is not itself sufficient to determine questions ‘of literary 
authorship and interpretation. And if the church is to keep in 
touch with the life of the time in which it works it cannot ignore 
the jindings of devout scholars who have given themselves to the 
determination of such questions. Professor Driver probably knows 
more about the book of Daniel than any other living man; and a 
sound intelligence in the absence of other expert knowledge will 
give weight to his findings. Knowledge as against ignorance has a 
claim to consideration. 


What is Soul Saving? 

Merely to give to a man the assurance that his sins are forgiven 
and that he can read his title clear to mansions in the skies, is 
not to save his soul. 

Millions of men have had that assurance with no misgivings 
at all, and have remained selfish, hard-hearted, greed¥, extortionate, 
pushing their schemes ruthlessly over their prostrate competifors, 
with no sense of any social obligation and no other motive in life 
than to get the most they could out of all their fellow men, and to 
give as little as possible in return. There are such people in all 
our churches, plenty of them. And it is,;becoming a serious ques- 
tion whether the churches, whose business it is to save souls, ought 
not to make it plain to such people that their souls are not saved— 
that they are not even in the way of being saved. 

It is just this class of people who are apt to be most strenuous 
in their demands that the minister shall confine himself to the 
business of saving souls. It is high time that they were taken 
at their word and that they were fully enlightened as to just 
what happens to a man when his soul is saved. Nothing is more 
needed than a good deal of very elementary teaching about what 
is meant by the saving of of souls.—Washington Gladden. 


Away, then, with all feeble complaints, all meager and mean 
anxieties! Take your duty and be strong in it, as God will make 
you strong. The harder it is the stronger, in fact, you will be. 
Understand, also, that the great question here is not what you will 
get, but what you will become. The greatest wealth you can ever 
get will be in yourself. Take your butdens and troubles and losses 
and wrongs, if come they must and will, as your opportunities, 
knowing that God has girded you for greater things than these.— 
Horace Bushnell. 


Re apthorship- and-inter: > 
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Spiritual Power 

Believing in the reality of that which we see and hear and 
touch, we look in the world of the senses for evidence of spiritual 
power. We do not deny that there exists a realm beyond that 
which the eye can see and the ear can hear, but for present uses 
we do not assign to it any importance unless it manifests it- 
self to the senses. 

Man exhibits his spiritual power by fixing the place and value 
of each experience. “Human knowledge and power meet in one.” 
Ignorance and impotence dwell together. It is nothing to remem- 
ber that we have had pain and pleasure, that we have traveled in 
many lands and conversed with many kinds of people. We must 
be interpreters of what we see and hear in order that we may be 
efficient. 

The technical skill that enables man to employ to advantage 
the resources of nature is itself power and it affords him the op- 
portunity to increase his power. It gives leisure for science, art, 
and religion. It is an aid to true democracy, for it teaches re- 
spect for those who can do something well and it will ultimately 
undermine the power of all who ask exemption from useful labor. 

In the midst of turmoil and confusion, power manifests itself 
as calmness. The weak are distracted by conflicting demands made 
upon them. They are often paralyzed in the presence of their 
most important duties. The noise of battle brings up the re- 
serves of the strong man. He applies his strength where it is 
needed. He sees “what is small and what is great,” and he 
wastes no time on the trivial. 

The peace which the spiritual man enjoys is the peace of right- 
eousness. He signs no treaty of peace with the powers of dark- 
ness. He aims at unifying his life by making it worthy. He 
expects to see men united by the love of righteousness. Strife 
and confusion accompany the pursuit of low aims. The peace of 
indifference and moral cowardice has nothing to commend it to 
the spiritual mind. 

Paul and the Philippians were partners in a great enterprise. 
He had the knowledge and inspiration of an apostle. He gave 
himself willingly to the churches. He taught the weak, rebuked 
the proud, and admonished the wayward. The Philippians had a 
little of this world’s goods. They ministered to the physical needs 
of the apostle that he might be able to preach the word. They 
were doing just as spiritual a service as Paul. It was their de- 
sire that men should hear the truth, believe it, and let it live 
in them. They showed their desire by their ready codperation 
with Paul. It is the strength of those who can work together 
that builds up the church. The person who will not work un- 
less he can always have his plans adopted is apt to be a destroyer. 
He thinks he is a man of power. Individually, he may be stronger 
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than his co-workers; socially, he may be the weakest of the group. 

The spiritual man denies himself and he is sufficient unto him- 
self. He denies to his purely private interests the right to con- 
trol his actions that have an influence beyond himself. He is 
sufficient unto himself in the sense that he does not wait upon 
chance to determine his happiness. He is reasoning with Jews in 
their synagogue, addressing the philosophers of Athens, telling a 
mob his religious history, or in prison for the testimony of the 
Lord, but, wherever he is, the word he speaks is his own, not that of 
conditions, He grows by using circumstances, not by being used by 
them. He much prefers kindness to cruelty. He will not, however, 
cease to be kind because others are cruel to him nor will he permit 
courtesy to cover up sin. 

The interests of the spiritually strong are many and varied. 
The strong man’s activities fall short of what he hopes to see 
done. He has a word of encouragement for all workers. He sees 
how those who think they are enemies are nevertheless working 
toward the same end. He deplores the rancor and malignity which 
sometimes characterize ecclesiastical controversies and at the same 
time he recognizes the religious value of a life even when it is 
weakened by sectarian or personal bitterness. He discovers good- 
ness im unexpected places. While he pays hener to the chure®, 
he cannot grant to the church a monopoly of religious truth. 
Truth is truth by virtue of what it is and not by the authority 
of councils and synods. It is the virtue of the strong man that 
he recognizes truth and goodness wherever he finds them and 
that he has no fear that they will prove dangerous, because they 
have never been labelled by the established authorities. [Mid- 
week Service, May 15. Phil. 4:4-13.] eS & 


“Lord, Is It 1?” 


A MEDITATION ON THE LorD’s SUPPER. 

Those who have given attention to the literature dealing with 
the last week of Jesus’ public ministry know something of the 
questions that have arisen regarding the time that he ate the 
final meal with the disciples, and gave to the bread and wine 
the new and significant meaning which the church has treasured 
ever since. 

Some of the facts are clear; others quite obscure, and certain 
utterances of the Evangelists present palpable difficulties. The 
Passover was a national feast of the Jews, the central feature of 
which was a lamb roasted and accompanied with bread, wine and 
certain herbs. This feast was eaten on the 14th day of the spring 
month Nisan. In the year of Jesus’ death, the 14th of Nisan fell 
on the Sabbath, or Saturday. It is apparent from the New Testa- 
ment records that Jesus’ crucifixion occurred on the previous day, 
Friday the 13th, and that the evening on which he met his dis- 
ciples in the upper room was Thursday the 12th. Yet 
Mark, the earliest of the Evangelists affirms that it 
was “on the day of unleavened bread, when they sac- 
rificed the Passover,” that the preparations for the meal 
were made, and Jesus and his disciples partook in the 
upper room, The first portion of this statement relating to 
“the first day of unleavened bread” is followed by the first Evan- 
gelist, though the phrase “when they sacrificed the Passover” 


is omitted. 
> * >. 


It seems probable that the statement in Mark is based upon 
an erroneous source. It is impossible to take the view that 
Jesus and the disciples ate their meal on the regular Passover 
day, for by the time the tragedy of Jesus’ death was finisheil. 
It is probable that Jesus, knowing that he was under suspicion 
by the authorities, and that his arrest had been arranged between 
Judas and the priests, decided to eat the Passover meal with 
his disciples at a time sufficiently early to avoid the danger. Thus 
it was not the technical Passover of the 14th Nisan, but a meal 
which would serve as such. Whether that meal included the 
sacrificial lamb we do not know, for according to the ritual the 
lamb must first be presented at the temple on the Passover day. 
But at least it was a meal sufficient for the purpose of Jesus and 
the disciples, and was the time of some of his richest counsels to 
them. 

The narrative of this occasion as furnished by the Gospel of 
Matthew differs in some interesting particulars from the earlier 
source, Mark. And in this study it is to the Gospel of Matthew 
that attention is directed. On the day which the Evangelist 
understood to be the “first day of unleavened bread” Jesus sent 
the twelve disciples to the. city, from their temporary home in 
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Bethany, and bade them look, not for any servant who might be 
metyybearing a pitcher of water, but for a particular man with 
whom supposedly he had made previous arrangements, and who 
was now to be informed that the Master’s time was at hand, and 
that he desired accommodation at his house for the meal of that 
evening. The writer of the narrative was impressed with the fact 
that Jesus had felt the necessity of planning with some friend 
in the city for this secret gathering, that he might not be dis- 
turbed by the malice of his enemies in the moment of his final 


interview with the twelve. 
_- * . 


In the evening after the preparations were made Jesus and the 
disciples were sitting at meat when he suddenly exclaimed, “One 
of you shall betray me!” Instantly the astonished inquiry went 
round, “Lord, is it I?” Jesus responded, “He that dipped his hand 
with me in the dish, the same shall betray me.” The Evangelist 
evidently understood that by these words Jesus intended to mark 
out the traitor definitely. It seems more probable, however, that 
the narrative in Mark is closer to the facts. There 
given as to the identity of the traitor, but only the character of 
the treachery. Would not Judas have been overwhelmed at once 
by the indignant protest of the disciples, had they known that 
it was really he? With the rest, Judas himself asked the ques- 
tion, “Is it I?” and Jesus responded in that ambiguous phrase, 
which never affirmed certainty in Jewish speech but only hinted 
at possibility, when he said, “Thou hast said.” He thus, left 
it to Judas’ own conscience to discern the certainty of Jesus’ 
knowledge of his acts and the character of the trahsaction on 
which he had already embarked. 

While they were eating, Jesus took bread and blessed it in the 


no hint is 


customary way and gave it to the disciples, saying, “Take, eat; 
this is my body.” And a moment later he took a cup of wine, 
and giving thanks for it said, “Drink ye all of it; this is my 
blood of the new covenant, shed for many unto remission of 
sin.” In Matthew’s Gospel the request to eat and drink is added 
to the original narrative of Mark, and also the words “unto re- 
mission of sins,” as intended to make clearer the phrase “the 
blood of the new covenant shed for many.” Then Jesus added the 
solemn and touching words of farewell and anticipation, “I will 
not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine until that day when 
I drink anew with you in my Father’s kingdom.” Here, as in 
Mark, the emphasis is laid on the shortness of the time until 
the great change shall come, ushering in the new social order 
of which Jesus always spoke as the kingdom of God. 


> o ° 


The significant features of Matthew’s account of this meal are 
the absence of all questions on the part of Jesus in reference to 
the Passover, and the command uttered by him in reference to its 
observance; the designation of a particular man and house as 
previously known to Jesus as the host and the scene of the final 
meal; the pointing out of Judas as the treacherous member of the 
twelve; and the addition of the phrase, “unto remission of sins,” 
as designating somewhat more fully and reflectively the nature of 
the covenant which secured remission of sin to the many, thus 
giving them the right to the covenant blessing. 

In these items will be discerned something of that reflective 
and apologetic character of the Gospel of Matthew which sepa- 
rates it at many points from the earlier narrative of Mark and 
gives to it the tone of a later and more elaborate comment upon 
the facts of Jesus’ life. 

But even here the simplicity of the meal is clear. It was the 
Passover in all regards. No new features were added to it. There 
was no institution of a new rite such as the church in later days 
observed with careful and unfailing devotion. Jesus merely 
pointed out the symbolism of the bread and the wine as represen- 
tative of his own broken and outpoured life. There was no sug- 
gestion in his words, even as recorded by Matthew, that his friends 
were to continue the practice of using bread and wine in any 
other than the ritual sense of the Passover feast. 

* * > 

Yet all the more impressive for this very simplicity is the scene 
in the upper room. The sadness of Jesus’ spirit contemplating 
the treachery of one of his friends, the anxious inquiry of the 
disciples, not concerning each other but rather as to their own 
standing in the thought of the Lord, and the beautiful suggestive- 
ness of the elements blessed by Jesus and distributed with the 
customary request to partake, all this gives to this second ac- 
count of the final meal of Jesus and. the disciples, a beauty ani 
tenderness which*no believing spirit can resist. Not because Jesus 
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instituted a rite and commanded his disciples to observe it are 


we the perpetual keepers ‘of the feast. But bécBuse the love’ of 
Christ constrains us to perpetuate so significant and descriptive 
an event for its educational value and its inspiring power. With 
unfailing remembrance of Jesus’ words, simple and suggestive as 
they are, the church through the centuries observes the breaking 
of bread and the pouring of the wine, as a tribute of affection for 
its great and ever-present Friend. 


Union of Baptists and Disciples. 

The volume containing the “Proceedings of the Baptist Congress” 
at Atlantic City, in the autumn of 1911, furnishes some interesting 
data on the subject of union between Baptists and Disciples. Un- 
fortunately, a number of the Disciples who were assigned places on 
the program was unable to be present. Peter Ainslie’s paper was 
pacific, as might have been expected, and was more hopeful than 
any papers by the Baptist brethren. Dr. H. L. Willett made 4 
brief address, indicating several methods by which the subject of 
union might be approached. I think it unfortunate that some of 
the speakers for the Baptists were Southern men because they 
cherish the old resentments which are unknown in the West and 
in the North, and which make any advance in the direction of union, 
at this time, an impossibility: Southern Baptists will not forgive 
Alexander Campbell for remaining in their fellowship when he was 
out of sympathy with them, and for the success which attended his 
efforts in persuading thoushnds of Baptists, and many entire congre- 
gations, to come into the Disciples’ movement. 

With that bias a Southern Baptist could hardly be expected to 
make any irenic overtures on the subject of union, and particularly 
when he approached’ the subject filled with the conviction that 
doetrina] distinctions made union impossible at this time. ‘he ad- 
dress of Professor W. J. McGlothlin of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary at Louisville, is a good statement of the impossi- 
bilities of union between the two bodies. The old prejudices are 
revived, and the bristling issues of the war time made to pass be- 
fore us in unfavorable review. But the world loves a fight, and we 
are not surprised that the Professor’s address met with applause 
surpassing that measured,to other addresses. He tells us in tne 
beginning of the address that the differences which caused the 
separation of Baptists and Disciples— 


had their rise in the peculiar views of Thomas and Alexander Camp- 
bell, and that whatever is original and distinctive among the Dis- 
ciples has been inherited from the Campbells, for the body as a 
whole is but the lengthened shadow of the founders. Whatever 
changes have marked the history of the body in recent years have 
been in the way of return toward the common Christianity from 
which the Campbells departed. 


That is frank, but from the Disciples’ point of view hardly a cor- 
rect statement of the case. 

The Professor declares that Alexander Campbell as an interpreter 
“was rationalistic, agnostic, literalistic, and individualistic,” and, as 
if that were not bad enough, he devotes about two pages to make 
good his statement. Alexander Campbell had his faults as we 
know too well, but there is no reason why the intemperate spirit of 
a century ago should be called upon today to describe them. Pos- 
sibly the Baptist mantle of charity has been used on so many occa- 
sions that it is completely worn out, and a new one was not pro- 
vided at the time of the Congress. Says Professor McGlothlin, 


Baptism for the remission of sins in the South is the great barrier 
to union between Baptists’ and the Disciples. Such a doctrine is 
both unscriptural and practically dangerous to the reality of a 
vital and living faith. 


And further— 


Now most Baptists feel that union with such a body that holds 
such views would be a repudiation of our whole history and a blow 
at spiritual religion itself. Union would seem to be impossible until 
the Disciples modify their position on the design and place of bap- 
tism in the Christian system. 


Incidentally, we should remember that there are even greater 
hindrances to the union of different churches than the form of bap- 
tism. Here, where we are agreed on the form, are presented dilfer- 
ences that seem insuperable. Indeed this entire address shows that 
Southern Baptists are threshing over the old controversies today 
as their fathers did before them. And taough we might grant that 
everything in this address were true—which of course we do not— 
its defect is in the manner with which it treats a subject of this 
character. To emphasize doctrinal differences is only to keep them 
alive and to postpone the day of union. 

I quote the-following paragraph that we may see ourselves as 
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We must confess that there is some truth in 
these charges. Out of that word “sect” we have made a harp of a 
thousand strings, and its music is not pleasing to the memory. ‘The 
sooner we find some better word to express our meaning, the better 
off we will all be. We have almost abandoned the use of “Babylon” 
as a term of ignoble description, and “sect,” as a term implying a 
good deal of phariseeism, should be sent to the same limbo. ‘The 
harsh light in which Professor McGlothlin sets the Disciples may be 
of assistance in our desire to give every faith and every creed its 
proper setting. Here is what he says: , 


others see us. 


Strange to say, the attitude of the Disciples toward Christian 
union is one of the difficulties in the way of union. They are the 
disciples, Christians; all others are sects, upon whose poor heads 
the vials of wrath are poured out until the vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion is exhausted. [Were we ever so bad as that?] Careful distinc- 
tion ie made between “church union” which is advocated by the 
“sects,” and “Christian union,” which is advocated by themselves. 
The latter means the disintegration of “the sects” and their coming 
to be “simply Christians,” that is, Disciples. For a century they 
have been advocating Christian union with vehemence, as the chief 
plank in their platform, and yet they have united with nobody ex- 
cept the followers of Barton W. Stone with whom they were in sub- 
stantial agreement. Nobody takes them very seriously, for they 
have shown as little of the spirit of fraternity and conciliation as 
any of the so-called sects. They have continued their predatory 
habits of proselyting down to the present, and think of union on no 
other basis. They have rather divided and embittered than united 
and harmonized. Baptists could hardly accept the assumptions of 
the Disciples in this direction, . 


The Professor thinks it is perilous to prophesy, but the signs of 
the times seem to indicate that “union between the Baptists, and 
ithe Disciples is a good way in the future in Kentucky and the 
South.” We agree with him, and largely because the old control 
versies will not be allowed to die. There seems to be an unwritten 


law on both sides that canonization awaits those who wil] immor- 
Professor McGlothlin’s address is a sincere 
E. B. B. 


talize these differences. 
effort in that direction. 











.Editorialklable*Talky 


Church, State and Marriage 

In recent years the wide-spread prevalence of divorce has stirred 
the religious forces of America to great activity in the hope of ef- 
feeting some changes for the better. All manner of remedies for the 
evil have been suggested, and it must be confessed that even now 
the avenue of escape from the peril of divorce is only beginning to 
be seen. Divorce is the easy and the popular way out of difficul- 
ties which embarrass individuals, dest®ay the family circle, and 
poison the tides of life in the oncoming generation. Most of our 
divorce laws deal with effects, not causes; they provide relief from 
uncongenial alliances. Happily, we are beginning to advocate meas- 
ures which will make marriage possible only to the physically and 
morally fit. That is to begin at the source of what may be and 
ought to be a blessing to the citizens of our Jand. 

The world has ever believed that marriage was an individual and 
a private matter, concerning only the persons involved. We are 
beginning to see that marriage concerns the state, that nothing 
is of more vital concern to the public. Few events can concern the 
state more. Its future depends upon its citizenship, the citizen- 
ship depends upon the home, and the home depends upon the con- 
ditions growing out of the marriage relation. The state has to 
eal with the complications growing out of unfortunate marriages; 
what seemed to be the business of a few persons may become the 
business of the neighborhood, of the community, and finally of the 
courts. Then if misbegotten children are the result of unfortunate 
marriages the problem is further complicated, and the woe and want 
of criminal and possibly pauper children compel the activities of 
the legal and benevolent activities of any state. 

Whatever concerns the state should be regulated by the state. 
It is better for authority of some sort to say who may live to- 
gether than to have that same authority say who need not live to- 
gether; it is better for such a voice to speak before two misguided 
souls approach the altar than to be compelled to speak in the in- 
terest of the community when they approach moral and spiritual 
bankruptcy. It is as rational for the state to protect two lovers 





from each other as to protect society from them later on, It would 
require no greater discernment to say who should “be joined in 
marriage, did we once set ourselves to that task, than to say what 
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marriages should be put asunder. Education is our only hope, and 
such education as wil] fill the minds of the young with a concep- 
tion of the sacredness of the marriage vow and acquaint them 
with the laws of their being and their obligations to society. 


No Alarm for the Old Ship 

It is mggreat relief to many that at the Kansas City Congress the 
old ship came safely through with flying colors, and that Charybdis 
is not listed among the passengers “on her deck.” We were a little 
fearful that the historic whirlpool would get over the traces, if we 
may borrow a figure from a contemporary, and do considerable 
damage. But being held down by kicking straps, if we may continue 
the figure, the dangers from iron-shod heels was averted, and only 
once or twice was Charybdis seen to tuck its tail—if we may borrow 
the figure once more which we shall soon return with pleasure—as 
if on mischief bent. There is no reason why Charybdis shouldn’t be 
a horse as well as a whirlpool, a flying machine, a tree toad or any- 
thing else that can climb or fly or jump on a vessel’s deck. And if 
our readers will refer to a winter issue of the Christian Standard 
they will see that such a feat was performed by Charybdis. We 
rejoice that Charybdis made no such excursion in the spring as in 
the winter. It has found out that its presence is not to be tolerated 
on the deck of the old ship of Zion. ‘ 

Then that escapade on the deck afforded a bad precedent. What 
would become of the old ship if Seylla followed the example of its 
neighbor? Angels and ministers of grace defend us! Then we would 
have trouble. It is our faith that the old ship can carry a mon- 
strous whirlpool, but it is doubtful that she can carry a rock big 
enough to crack ocean liners like egg shells. We cannot so believe, 
and the brethren may write us down as heretical if they will. Don’t 
impose too much on even a herculean faith; it can be shattered, no 
matter how many reverses it has already stood. Imagine what that 
rock would do on the old ship’s deck if it got to rolling in a storm! 
All our powers break down under the strain. But the old ship is 
sailing on, and the dangers of the Congress are past, and Charybdis 
and Seylla remain undisturbed, for which we are truly thankful, and 
all on board will likely reach the desired haven, or the Grand Central 
depot, if we may borrow another figure from our friend. 


Boosting the Church. 

It is not so easy to do as roasting the church, but it is more 
Christian and therefore more profitable. Human nature can always 
wax eloquent over failures and follies, and it would seem that the 
critics of the church never sleep. There are few who can tell how 
things should be done; there are many who can tell how things 
should not be done, and they are content, in the majority of cases, 
to let their labors end there. This is why we knock the “knocker”; 
he is so numerous, and conspicuous. He never complains of working 
over time. If we could only harness the critic and the discontented 
and the sore and the sour to some worthy enterprise of church life 
what untold good would result? And how the faces and the vocab- 
ulary would change! Then the outlook on life would change, and 
none would be happier than the crowd who had been translated to 
fields of usefulness from caves of Adullam, Please pass the boost 
on, of which the following from the Universalist Leader is a good 
example: 


It has seemed sometimes that the church was being pulled down 
by the people inside; so many ministers and members are finding 
fault, and not in the spirit of correction always either. We ran 
across a sample of the right kind of boosting in a paper called The 
Herald, published down in Reading, Pa. Note how it skims over no 
fault, but at the same time puts the finger right on the spot where 
the trouble is, and thus transmutes fault-finding into encouragement 
and good cheer. “The church is not a failure. Christianity is not 
on the down grade. The pulpit is not outgrown. There just needs 
to be a new adaptation; that’s all. The cry of ‘back to the ehurch’ 


. is a very wise and reasonable ery, and ought to be dinwed eagerly 


into the ears of those who are drifting away from the church. But 
they won’t go back to the church and the church won’t welcome them 
back unless there be new manners and new measures. The ascetic 
monk of medieval times played an important part in the world’s 
advancement. But there is no room in the world for him nowadays. 
The modern parson must not be a bookish recluse with his mind 
forever on hidden meanings and his soul ever basking in the glow 
of a future heaven. The modern pastor, if he would be successful— 
and by success we mean the winning of men and the ennobling of 
society—must have red blood and plenty of it. He must have kinetic 
energy; and he must—begging his pardon—have legs. He must be 
a student of men—and of women and children, too—a good deal 
more than of ponderous tomes of theology and the latest popular 
novels. Unless he gets round among his people—and those who are 
not his people, too—and hobnobs with them about their daily toil, 
about the little troubles that fret and irritate, about their ambitions 
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and aspirations and hopes and efforts, about their distresses and 
disappointments, their griefs and their glooms, he is but a poor sort 
of a pastor, what though he rises up each Sunday morning and 
preaches with the tongue of men and of angels to a select bucketful 
of the salt of the earth.” 


Is the Preacher Cowardly 

There are occasions when the preacher magnifies his office by speak- 
ing out in no uncertain way; there are times again when he does 
his calling a great service by keeping still. In every community 
there is a class who never weary of telling us that “they like a 
preacher who tells what he thinks.” As a matter of fact such 
people would rise in indignation and cast the preacher out of their 
city. if he told what he thought of them. They gnash on him with 
their teeth if he tells what he thinks—if his thinking is at variance 
with their own. No, they say exactly what they do not mean, The 
preacher soon learns how to estimate this portion of his hearers. 
Then there is another class of auditors who believe the preacher on 
special occasions should be a Boanerges, and denounce all the evils 
of the country. He must rebuke sin, they say; and their conception 
of language is such that denunciation is as near profanity as the 
preacher dare to go. They associate boorishness and even vulgarity 
with bravery. There are few who can appreciate righteous indigna- 
tion that suffers in silence, and is kind. Nor are there many who ap- 
preciate judicial facing of wrongs, assailing them with calm, force- 
ful speech. The frenzied attack counts for too much. Extremes are 
not always rational. To have the spirit of the prophet makes a 
genius of the preacher in a world full of wrongs that need correc- 
tion. He will know when to cry aloud and spare not, and when to 
forbear. This fine paragraph from the Christian Register (Unitarian) 
should be pondered with appreciation, 


A great deal of nonsense struts as novel sense in the frequent 
charge that preachers are cowards and time-servers who do not take 
into their pulpits any subject and any contention that they or others 
think it their duty to lay before their congregations. To rush into 
indiscretion and offensiveness for fear that some ont will think them 
silent out of fear is to show another kind of cowardice. A good 
rule to adopt in this matter is the rule that obtains without ques- 
tion in other circles, the rule that does not consider fear at all, 
but only courtesy, a sense of fitness, sagacious measure of what is 
to be accomplished, and a decent regard for the tacit pledge under 
which one has the privilege of addressing a Sunday audience at all. 
A political candidate invited to address some non-political audience 
does not take umbrage nor think his liberty of prophesying abridged 
if he is requested to exclude from his speech any reference to 
political subjects. He recognizes that on an occasion when men of 


many political faiths are present for the consideration of subjects — 


having nothing to do with politics, it would be in vicious taste and 
a violation of all proprieties for him to seize the opportunity of 
making capital for his party. A very independent and courageous 
man would be very careful not to abuse freedom, or think his courage 
needed such vindicating. The more preachers have the courage to 
refuse the seductions of every other topic but their own and to hold 
a waning interest up to the high level of subjects left to the pulpit 
alone, the more attention and respect their message will gain. 


Recruiting for the Ministry 

Is the minister compelled to face poverty? Is he denied many of 
the legitimate pleasures of life? Does his work exclude him from 
the friendship of his fellow men? Does that work tend to make him 
feminine? Is he to be scholarly and a recluse, or a handshaker and 
an indifferent student? Must he be busy jollying the idle of his 
congregation in lieu of any other diversion for them, and gain their 
favor, or stem to be indifferent to them while really preparing him- 
self for the duties of his office? Must he be true to himself and 
often offend by the plainness of his speech, or must he compromise 
himself for the sake of keeping on good terms with the well-to-do 
of his congregation, or even the offenders? Must he regard himself 
as a preacher whose stipend comes as an alms, or because he has 
given value received? How can he meet the demands of the age in 
which he lives, accepting the traditional doctrines of his church 
while keeping an open mind to the newer learning? These are some 
of the problems of the ministry, and a perusal of them may help 
us to understand why the recruits for the ministry are so few. It 
is true that the ideal candidate for the ministry may not be per- 
plexed by such questions as these, but many candidates are; the 
ideal candidate is a rara avis. Then the problem of poverty must 
be faced often during student days. Are there as many difficulties 
in other callings? Do they offer better compensations than the min- 
istry? Do they make life fuller and more free? 

Questions like these could be multiplied at length. But ministe- 
Tial candidates must have a call that will réach their conscience; 
they must be well prepared for their work; they must on all occa- 
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sions declare God’s truth as they see it; their accounting must be 


with God and not with man. Consecration and sanctified common 
sense will do much for a minister in view of many other defects. 
And the minister himself must make full proof of his ministry. 
No church ever climbs higher than its pastor. What he is the church 
is likely to be. The following table of the decline and fall of min- 
isterial students in recent years is taken from the Watchman (Bap- 
tist) : 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching gives some interesting information about 
the sources from which theological seminaries draw their students 
for the ministry. The Methodist seminaries receive 74 per cent of 
their students from Methodist coMeges, Baptist seminaries 41 per 
cent from Baptist colleges, Presbyterian seminaries 37 per cent from 
Presbyterian colleges, and Episcopal seminaries only 9 per cent of 
their students from colleges under Episcopal control. From colleges 
under the control of other denominations Baptist seminaries received 
27 per cent of their students, Presbyterian seminaries 16 per cent, 
Episcopal seminaries 10 per cent, and Methodist seminaries only 2 
per cent. The rest of the students come from undenominational or 
state colleges, or are received without graduating from college. ‘lhe 
report also shows that the number of students in theological sem- 
inaries increased faster than the population from 1870 to 1890, and 
the relative increase was then less than that of the population until 
1903, when the tide again turned, and the students for the ministry 
have increased faster than the population since 1905. In general 
the period from 1890 to 1903 was a time of great commercial pros- 
perity, and the lure of prosperous business openings drew many 
young men away from serious thoughts of devoting themselves to 
the self-denying work of preaching the gospel. The Baptist sem- 
inaries on which the report is based are Newton, Rochester and the 
University of Chicago Divinity School. 








—A well-known Baptist leader gives five reasons for being a Bap- 
tist as follows: (1) The absolute loyalty of Baptists to Jesus 
Christ; (2) their emphasis on spiritual manhood and womanhood; 
(3) their passion for liberty; (4) their belief in a social Gospel; 
(5) their enthusiasm for missions. The time is close at hand when 
the implied affront, albeit unintended, in such claims as these will 
be apparent to all. No Baptist would face an assembly of Presby- 
terians, for example, and say right out: We are more loyal to Jesus 
Christ than you, we emphasize spirituality more than you, we belieVe 
more passionately in liberty than do you, we preach a social gospel 
and you do not, we have the missionary spirit and you do not possess 
it. All such talk as this is essentially pharisaical and false. ‘he 
differences among the Christian denominations do not extend so far 
down into the roots of our faith and conduct as this sort of talk 
makes out. The things about which we are divided are surface 
things, negligible, even contemptible in the light of our agreements 
upon the very five points upon which this Baptist above claims 
superior excellence for his own denomination. 


—In the northeast corner of the lower peninsula of Michigan, says 
the Christian Standard, there are “ten counties in a bunch, and 
not a single church of Christ,” though there are 75,000 people in the 
district. In the upper peninsula, where there are 300,000 people, 
there is “only one church of Christ”; two counties in “the thumb” 
have 70,000 people, and “not a single church of Christ,” and in the 
southern part there are “five counties connected and no church of 
Christ.” This is hard on Michigan! But is it not harder on the 
newspaper that can in this day of light appropriate to itself and 
its own sect a monopoly of the Church of Christ? How has the 
vocabulary of the Disciples changed since Thomas Campbell wrote 
the Declaration and Address! 


—Opponents of the practice of Christian union will soon find the 
brethren becoming impatient with the talk about its being “divi- 
sive.” The lack of a better argument will soon rob this bogey of 
its terror. A good scripture text, a “thus saith the Lord,” or a single 
pertinent Christian principle showing why a church of Christ should 
not receive into its fellowship any person whom Christ has received 
into his Church would be much more effective to stop this forward 
movement than to keep up wild vociferations of alarm. 


—Two of the most prominent Baptist churches of the East, Mt. 
Morris Church of New York City and the Ithaca Church, recently 
abandoned the practice of restricted membership by voting to accept 
all Christians into their fellowship regardless of their form of bap- 
tism. These churches will continue to practice immersion ex- 
clusively, This is practically the same program as that recently 
adopted by the Disciples at Berkeley, Calif. 


—In response to our request for Dr. J. H. Garrison’s review of 
C. C. Morrison’s paper on the Plea of the Disciples The Christian 
Century has received word that it is to be published in The Chris- 
tian Evangelist. 
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Men and Religion Conservation Congress 


The Closing Campaign in New York 


Representatives of the Conservation Con- 
gress of+the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement began to arrive in New York the 
early part of the week. Conferences were 
held and the boards were enabled to meet 
with a fuller quota of their members pres- 
ent than has ever been thetr, wont. The 
purpose of the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of the first day was to give a compre- 
statement of the achievements of 


hensive ' 
denominational 


the various organizations, 
and interdenominational, doing specific work 
for men and boys. At the morning session 
syllabi giving an outline synopsis of the 
work of these different movements were dis- 
tributed and by these were guided the 
thought throughout the following days of 
the assembly.+ 

The theme of the morning was “Men and 
Rovs and the Kingdom of Jesus Christ” as 
viewed by the Federal Council of the Church 
the Brotherhood, the Gideons, 
Sunday- 


in America, 
the young people's societies, the 
school Council of evangelical denominations 


in the United States and Canada. 


Second Session, Sunday-school Work. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Madden, Liverpool, 
conducted the devotions, and in a few in- 
troductory remarks said that through the 
receipt of a cable received from Fred B. 
Smith. he had been saved from being a 
passenger on the Titanic. He had purposed 
sailing on that ship, but Mr. Smith had 
recommended him to come by the Maure- 
tania. Hence, he was there that day, thank- 
fully to take part in the service. 

Marion Lawrance briefly reviewed the 
report of his Association, tracing its his- 
tory, purpose, achievements and future pro- 
gram. Its present enrollment numbers 
16,617,000, of which approximately 3,000,000 
are men and boys, not including lads under 
twelve years of age. In the various states 
and provinces there are about 200 men 
and women, for most part experts, giving 
their whole time to the work, under salary. 
By far the largest and most important part 
of the work, however, is that done by vol- 
unteer workers. There are more than 150,000 
of these volunteer workers, who, it is esti- 
mated, devote annually an average of at 
least one week each, without pay, to the 
Association they represent. Th’'s is equiva- 
lent to more than 3,000 paid workers giving 
full time to the work. 

Y. BC. A. 

Alfred E. Marling claimea that the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations were the 
agents not the rivals of the church; that the 
movement, now sixty-one years old, had 
steadily grown in public favor; that if the 
interest of the church of Christ in the work 
of the Associations was withdrawn there 
would be nothing of them left. “We are 
doing the best for the immigrant too,” said 
Mr. Marling, “not only helping him as far 
as possible after his landing, but by counsel- 
ing and instructing him before he leaves 
his mother-land. With regard to the charge 
that the Y. M. C. A. is not a spiritual force, 
I may say that I’m positively tired of ham- 
mering it in. Proof to the contrary is over- 
whelming, and through our Associations 
men are, all along the line, being won for 
Christ so often, that I’m positively tired 
of hammering it in.” 

Missionary Movement. 

Mr. Harry Wade Hicks said the Mission- 
ary Education Movement was part of an em- 
phasis and part a movement. It sought to 


stimulate and foster the missionary spirit. 
The principle on which emphasis should be 
laid is that the message of the church is a 
social message and that the social message 
is inseparable from the missionary spirit. 
Social service, in as far as it is Christian, 
is missions. “The church,” said Mr. Hicks, 
“is the great and final missionary society, 
and, in the future, membership with the 
church should entail membership with its 
missionary program.” 

E. E. Taylor said that the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement did not seek to multiply 
agencies but to foster those already in ex- 
istence. It aimed at getting the best there 
Was in any congregation into harness. It 
strove for a program of active missionary 
work in each local church—a program which 
meant prayer, education and giving. It 
went in for the every-member canvass, the 
weekly offering, the assimilation of the prin- 
ciples of Christian stewardship, and a ther- 
ough study of means and methods whereby 
dependable funds could be raised. 

J. Campbell White said in part: “We 
have found that men can be interested and 
enlisted in missionary work, if they are ap- 
proached in the right way. We have also 
discovered that multitudes of men are glad 
to have some worth-while work to do in 
the church. Some hundreds of thousands 
of these men have been appointed as mem- 
bers of Missionary committees in their own 
churches. These committees undertake to 
get an adequate missionary policy into act- 
ual operation. In a multitude of cases they 
have succeeded in making their churches 
do from two to ten times as much for mis- 
sions as they had ever done before. 


Increase. 

“The total increase during the past five 
years, in contributions to Home and Foreign 
Missions, has not been less than $25,000,000. 
At the same time the current revenues of 
the churches have been more easily and ade- 
quately provided for. The movement has 
led to the adoption of more thorough system 
in all church finance. The number of system- 
atic contributors is also being multiplied, 
for higher standards of stewardship are be- 
ing widely accepted. A much larger pro- 
portion of laymen are becoming active in 
Christian service. The faith of many men 
is being strengthened in the power of Christ 
to meet all the needs of the world. The 
movement has also done much te develop 
the spirit of co-operation and unity among 
the various churches and there is a place 
in the active work of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement for every man at this Con- 
gress.” Archdeacon Madden dismissed the 
session with the benediction. 


Third Session, Christianity and Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. James G. Cannon, chairman of the 
Committee of Ninety-seven, welcomed the 
Congress to New York and said that no bet- 
ter place for its being held could be imag- 
ined. The center of American industry and 
throbbing life, New York, presented such a 
variety of opportunities for the study of 
questions such as the Congress covered, dis- 
coverable, perhaps, nowhere else. “And the 
religious life of this city,” continued Mr. 
Cannon, “is high—higher than is usually 
supposed. The day is past when men in 
New York have to apologize now for not 
being Christians and this movement of ours 
has demonstrated that men of brains, moral 


\ 


fiber—the real men of the nation—are vi- 
tally interested in religion.” 

Carl Milliken said that much was heard 
about the ending of the campaign, but in 
his judgment it was but beginning. Hith- 
erto men of the movement had been at 
school, as it were, and that Congress stood 
for the commencement exercises, when school 
ended and work began. Referring to the 
Titanic tragedy, Senator Milliken said that 
out of it came a note of triumph, as in the 
hour of crucial testing men had nobly died. 
“May we, in like manner,” he concluded, “be 
found equal to the demands of duty and ser- 
vice in its clamant, insistent hour.” 

Bryan Speaks. 

In introducing the Hon. William Jennings, 
Bryan, Fred Smith said he had crossed his 
path all over the country. He had followed 
him, preceded him and been simultaneously 
on the same ground; and everywhere the 
same story had to be told. Mr Bryan ever 
left behind him the highest kind of reputa 
tien and impression 

“T have known Mr. Fred Smith for years,” 
said Mr. Bryan in his opening sentences, 
“but his real value I have appraised too 
late. Had I known of his capabilities in the 
days of certain campaigns of wh‘ch I have 
some little knowledge, I might have been 
speaking tonight with more authority.” A 
great burst of laughter greeted this sally. 

“Religion,” Mr. Bryan went on, “exerts 
a powerful influence on government. But 
government is merely what the people make 
it; thus what improves the people improves 
the government, too. Christ said a _ tree 
should be known by its fruits, and Chris- 
tianity has already proved what it is by the 
fruits that it has borne. It is the leaven 
of Christianity which is elevating the entire 
world. Whatever progress there is has been 
borrowed from the Christian nations. Go 
where you will, you will find that it is 
the Christian ideals which are the revolu- 
tionizing forces in every country. The man 
who does the most good will always be the 
greatest among us. 

Costs Less. 

“If all of us would conscientiously prac- 
tice the teachings of Christ what a world of 
peace and progress this would be! Chris- 
tianity develops mankind, and mankind de- 
velops government. It costs less to keep 
a man from going astray than to bring 
him back and compensate society for his 
wrongdoing. Without a sense of responsi- 
bility to God, there is no guiding hand in 
a man’s life. These things being so, who can 
doubt the necessity of religion to good 
government? Reason, by itself, and with- 
out the guidance of religion, can be warped 
and dethroned by self-interest and passion. 

“You can’t build a noble life out of an 
arithmetic. Religion is eminently _ prac- 
tical. Man can’t get along without it. 
Men need the church to strengthen them 
for the duties they have to perform. A 
man can’t lead a righteous and industrious 
life without becoming a tower of strength 
in his community. If a man thinks of noth- 
ing but pleasure he ultimately wakes to 
find that his life is wasted and that he 
himself is unhappy. That is the difference 
which an ideal gives to life. It is all the 
difference between success and failure. 

“We Americans have the best educational 
system in the world, and we have one of 
the best systems of government in the 
world. But, though education may plant 


and government may water, God—and God 
alone—can give the inerease.” 
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A Canadian View. 

Addressing himiselfto the same subject, 
Mr. J. A. Macdonald, editor of the “To- 
ronto Globe,” in an address of exceptional 
power, made the following points: 

(1) The fact of American democracy 
puts responsibility for American govern- 
ment directly and immovably on the Ameri- 
can people. If there is evil in the land, 
injustice, oppression, wrong-doing, the peo- 
ple are responsible. 

(2) The character of government is 
judged not by its forms, but by its fruits. 
Names and phrases and symbols do not 
signify. We may talk of the monarchy or 
of the republic. We may prate about autoc- 
racy or about democracy. That govern- 
ment is best which produces the best results 
in individual freedom, in civic efficiency, in 
national character. 

(3) In so far as government under our 
democracy has come short, that shortcom- 
ing is due not to the inadequacy of demo- 
cratic institutions, but to the frailties and 
failures of the people, who are the govern- 


ment themselves. 
(4) But the-new democracy will be no 
better than the old, unless there come 


with it a new moral standard and a new 
moral dynamic. Christianity can do nothing 
worth while for governments except to 
Christianize the life of the people. of all 
the people, in whom is the source and power 
of democratic rule. 

There is no power for the redemption of 
life but the power of a person. The 
dynamic of Christianity is the living per- 
son of Jesus, the Christ. Personal love and 
loyalty to Him is the compulsion that will 
make this Congress tell in the life of 
America and of the world. His name is 
above all the names with which we try to 
rally the forces of progress and reform. 
Make it the rallying cry in this Congress, 
in all our churches, in the halls of legisla- 
tion, in the unions of labor, in the board- 


rooms of finance, in the dull and waste 
places of our life. His program! His 
power! His name! 


“T know of a land that is sunk in shame, 
Of hearts that faint and tire; 
And I know of a name, a name, a 

Can set that land on fire. 
Its sound is a brand, its letters flame, 
But I know of a name, a name, a name, 
Will set this land on fire.” 


Fourth Session, The Ministers. 

Addresses by Dr. Talcot Williams, Direc- 
tor of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, and William T. Ellis, 
Secretary of the Commission. Jn the course 
of his remarks Dr. Williams said that ex- 
actly as a newspaper was loyal to the 
state, aided the enforcement of law, and 
gave its sympathetic aid to charitable en- 
deavor, so the newspaper was bound to 
support religious effort with the impartial at- 
titude of the state itself. The newspaper 
in the moral sanitation of society had a 
duty constantly misunderstood to do its 
share of making public the evils from which 
society may suffer. 

The church itself ought also, on its side, 
te aid the newspaper to make plain the good 
which it does. Every theater has its press 
agent. Every corporation has its agency 
for reaching the public. The beneficial work 
of the chureh, its contributions, its preach- 
ing, its utterance on social questions ought 
to be spread abroad by every denomination 
in every city by a press agent, supplying 
to every newspaper and every agency of 
publicity the normal working of the relig- 
ious body. 

The report of the Publicity Theme Com- 
mission, of which George W. Coleman, Bos- 
ton, is president, issued Saturday, contends 
that every daily paper in the country should 
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maintain an organized religious department 
in charge of a competent member of its 
staff to cover local religious news regularly, 
systematically and attentively. The com- 
mission states emphatically that the daily 
newspapers can be very helpful in spread- 
ing and sustaining religious faith, and urges 
that clergymen, without seeking self-adver- 
tisement, should co-operate with the news- 
papers in the spread of church news. 

“For the first time in history,” it says, 
“there has been made a ‘scientific nation- 
wide. study’ of the relations between the 
newspapers and the forces of religion. 

“The Commission on Publicity sent out 
long sheets of questions to editors, laymen, 
and miniaters al] over the country, and their 
report tabulates thousands of replies. 

The Commiasion also recommends to the 
Federal Council of American Churches, the 
Y. M. ©. A. and other Christian ‘organiza- 
tions that a central publicity bureau be 
maintained, to which papers and news bu- 
reaus may apply day or night for religious 
information. The object of this is not propa- 
ganda, but codperation. 

Fifth Session—Boy’s Work. 

Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of Hyde 
Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Chairman of 
the Commission, opened the discussion. Mr. 
Gilkey said that at the outset of the cam- 
paign, the practicability of including a spe- 
cifie work for boys in the, program of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement, met 
with some questioning, and even serious op- 
position. Abundant evidence, however, that 
the inclusion was justified, is now forthcom- 
ing. Response had everywhere been awakened. 
Boys’ Work Institutes, held all over the 
country, had resulted in attendances averag- 
ing from 250 in a city like Des Moines to 
more than 350 in one like Pittsburgh. In 
the course of its investigations, the Commis- 
sion had discovered that “the boy” was 
neither unreligious nor non-religious. More- 
over, statistics taken concerning 305 churches 
in thirty-five cities, revealed the fact that 
the age of fifteen years was over all others, 
and that easily, as the age at which males 
joined the church. 

The rest of the session was given over to 
the hearing of a number of five-minute talks 
from men actively interesced in the problem 
of the’ American boy. All the speakers had 
something interesting to say on various 
phases of the problem. Dr. Phillips urged 
that it was the duty of every worker who 
attempted work, with a boy to strive above 
all else to get the best out of him. Boys were 
restive—they could never be still; they were 
acquisitive they were forever annexing 
things; they were inquisitive—always want- 
ing to know things, and they were imitative 
—for good or bad—ever following the ex- 
ample of their elders. To meet and properly, 
or at least partially, satisfy the boy mature 
that was so prompted, was the problem for 
those of the Movement who had laid this 
particular work upon their hearts. 

Mr. Mornay Williams asked what the 
Christian church intended to do about the 
boy in the street? He was the survival 
of the appalling mortality of the slums—the 
unit, who from one reason or another had ; 
refused to succumb to forces which had car- 
ried off others. “I know exactly what I’m 
talking about,” said Mr. Williams, “as the 
head of one of the largest Protestant institu- 
tions for boys in this country, through which 
more than forty thousand have passed. I, at 
least, ought to know. And I say this—the 
Christian Church is doing nothing, prac- 
tically, for this boy of the street. And here, 
at this Congress, I fling out the challenge.” 

A pertinent point was made by one of the 
speakers relating the following story: A 
boy who had a clever fox-terrier dog, who 
could do tricks, was one day putting him 
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through his performances when a “grown-up” 


a pted to get the dog torrepeat them to 
him. He tried, but without success, and the 
boy, disgusted at his failure, said: “Say, 
mister, if yer want to get a dog to do stunts 
and learn tricks, you’ve gotta know more 
than the dog?” “It is precisely so with 
teaching boys,” said the delegate, who told 
the story. 
Mass Meeting at Union Square. 

Mass meeting for men, Plaza-Union Square. 
Address, “The Claims of the Christian Re- 
ligion on the Men of North America,” Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan. 

A great crowd gathered, over which the 
eloquent Nebraskan cast his spell with ‘con- 
summate ease. 

“I need not say I am interested in politics, 
and that I have no intention of reducing my 
interest in matters of government,” said Mr. 
Bryan. “But I believe that the influence of 
government on life is small to the influence 
of religion. Had I been successful in my at- 
tempts 10 obtain high office I would have done 
what I could to improve the people’s condi- 
tion. But whatever I could have done is 
insignificant to what each man can do for 
himself through religion. Much more depends 
on the ideal which guides a life than the 
government which directs it. A man’s ideals 
are not a dream, They are the one eminently 
practical feature of his life. 

“Without a definite conception of existence, 
shaping and molding his life, no one can get 
very far. And how can any man conceive a 
plan of existence without seeing back of cre- 
ation a Creator. Our first duty is to under- 
stand God’s plan and to live up to it. The 
sense of personal responsibility to God is 
the greatest force entering a man’s life. Take 
that sense of responsibility to God away from 
a man and there is nothing left, except the 
fear of punishment to keep him from com- 
mitting wrongdoing. Thus our religion be- 
gins with God as a foundation. And the sec- 
ond step in religion is a belief in the Bible as 
the inspired word of God. 

“There is at least one thing which makes 
me sure that the Christian religion is the 
most perfect religion, and that is that it is 
essentially a religion which you can teach to 
children, and religion not worth teaching to a 
man is not worth teaching to a child. You 
can’t get a child to believe merely in a Man 
Christ. The only Christ which a child wants 
to believe in is a Son of God. A child’s God 
must be infinite in intelligence, power and 


love. And that is the kind of God for me, 
too.” 
Sixth Session—Life in Australia 
Problem. 


Address by John Mitchell, former presi- 
dent of the Coal Miners’ Union, on “The 
Church in Relation to the Industrial Prob- 
lem.” Address by Professor Edward Steiner, 
Grinnell, Iowa; subject, “The Church in Re- 
lation to the Immigrant.” In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Mitchell said “the church 
should support labor in its attempt to obtain 
wages adequate to permit the working classes 
to live on a scale which is up to American 
standards. The laboring classes also want 
the church to help them obtain sufficient 
leisure for the enjoyment of home life and 
the fruits of education and culture. More 
than one hundred American laborers are car- 
ried back dead to their homes every day in 
the year. Labor wants the church’s aid in 
relieving the unsafe conditions in which the 
laborers live and work. It ought not to be 
necessary for 150 girls to be burned to death 
in a factory to secure the enactment of laws 
for the safety of laborers.” 

Evangelization. 

Rev. John Timothy Stone, D.D., pastor 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Chair- 
man of the Commission, in presenting the 
report said that every activity of the Men and 
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Religion Forward Movement related primarily 
to evangelism. A man may be gained to so- 
cial service, but if his heart remain alien to 
Jesus Christ his social service will be super- 
ficial. Advertising will not take the place 
of a flesh and blood touch with the com- 
munity. and the question for every member 
of that Congress to make his own was this 
—what does he propose to do when home 
again, away from the glamour of these great 
meetings, and how utilize the present re- 
aources of his local church? Success will 
come when Christian men pulled off their 
coats and went at it. His advice to the dele- 
gates was that if each would go right home 
at’ the conelusion of that Congress and win 
a big strong man for Jesus Christ they 
would go a good way toward solving the 
problem of. evangelizing the people of this 
land 

Dr. John Baleom Shaw, Second Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, said: “We some- 
times, hear that the reason for the lack of 
the revival spirit is that the church was 
too secular, and, perhaps, there is something 
in the charge—that we. as members of it, do 
not throb with a great passion for souls, and 
maybe that is true. But our great, our 
outstanding lack is that of a live Bible 
evangelism. Revivals come not by human 
agencies, nor are men, to any extent, perma- 
nently won for Christ by hypnotic person- 
ality The men who win souls are men 
steeped in the Bible spirit 

Charles Stelzle said: “I believe in evangel- 
ism. I have delivered a great many more ad- 
dreases on evangelism than on social service. 
But as everybody knows, just now I am em- 
phasizing the latter And my word in this 
discussion is this: Let those of you who are 
immediately concerned with the specifically 
evangelistic aspect of Christ’s kngdom go 
about it as if you were in earnest—with the 
whole-heartedness of the New York East 
Side Socialist. Fling yourselves into the bat- 
tle with assurance and fervor, and men will 


begin to believe in your job.” 
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James G. Cannon, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ninety-seven, suggested that the 
business men of Christ’s kingdom should at 
once start a plan of what he called religious 
conversation. Lots of earnest men could not 
preach to save their lives, but into ther 
stores and offices every day men came afford- 
ing an opportunity for a man of grit to say 
a good word for Jesus Christ. He recom- 
mended the adoption of this plan to every 
business member of that Congress. 

The Rural Church. 

To Henry Wallace, of Des Moines. editor 
of Wallace’s Farm Journal, was allotted the 
duty of presenting the Rural Church theme. 
Mr. Wallace gave a masterly resumé of the 
rural problem, in its almost every aspect. 
He complained that, as a rule, country pulpits 
were filled with lads just out of school anx- 
ious to, ventilate their particular theological 
views and schools controlled by town misses 
who were just filling up what time must 
elapse between a formal engagement to be 
married and its consummation. He com- 
plained that as a rule ministers lacked the 
power to present the gospel in terms of farm 


life. 


A Visit to the Congo 


Secretary Stephen J. Corey will start 
about May 15, on a brief visit to the mis- 
sion stations of the Foreign Society on the 
Congo, Africa. Almost fifteen years the 
Society has been conducting a growing work 
in that field, one of the darkest spots in 
all the world. No representative of the So- 
ciety has ever visited this field, although 
repeatedly requested to do so by the mis- 
sionaries, 

Mr. Corey is peculiarly fitted for the im- 
portant mission. Not only is he in close 
touch with the workers, but his growing in- 
terest in the world-field, his clear insight 
and uniform good judgment and his wide 
missionary information, all combine to 
make him eminently fitted for the task. 
He will hearten the overworked men and 
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women who stand under the heavy burden 
of respongibility they are carrying. 

The visit will mark a new era, not only 
on the Congo, but in the life of our churches 
at home. It will never be forgotten, either 
by the missionaries or by more than 2,000 
native Christians who so faithfully exhibit 
the Apostolic teaching and spirit in their 
new life and boundless evangelistic enthu- 
siasm. They will shower upon him their 
richest benedictions and send back to our 
people at home a message that will thrill 
and inspire us for years to come. 

Mr. Corey is justly recognized as one of 
the wisest and most useful missionary lead- 
ers among our people and is regarded as 
an authority in any mission council. 

We are sure the friends will follow him 
on his hard journey with good wishes and 
earnest prayers for a prosperous and use- 
ful trip and a safe return. He will, reach 
America in good time for the National Con- 
vention at Louisville October next. His 
fresh message will stir all hearts. 

A. McLEaN, Pres. 
F. M. Ratrns, Secy. 


Why Amundsen Got There 


To my mind he had one great advantage 
over the Scott expedition. His tractive power 
was dogs. is experience with them in the 
South proved their effectiveness as my ex- 
perience did in the North. Captain Scott's 
equipment includes twenty ponies and thirty 
dogs, and one or two ice automobiles, giving 
him with his men four different kinds of 
tractive power for dragging his sledges. But 
the number of his dogs is comparatively few. 
Captain Amundsen lost thirty-six of his, or 
six more than Captain Scott took. The 
British seem to have put their main reliance 
on their ponies and motors, and in this, 
while I may be mistaken, I feel both on gen- 
eral principles and from a study of Shackel- 
ton’s experiences, that they may be handi- 
capped.—Rear Admiral Peary in World’s 
Work. 


At Mount Vernon : 


At ten o’clock in the morning an interur- 
ban car standing near the Treasury Build- 
ing in Washington fills up quickly with a 
company of people who wear an expectant 


look on their faces They are going to 
Mount Vernon, and with every one of them 
the visit has been a dream of years., ‘Lhe 


ear glides swiftly down the streets, past the 
Washington Monument, the new Agricul- 
tural Building, the government printing 
plant, and the site where many workmen 
are laying the foundation for the new print- 
ing building which is to cover acres of 
ground, and to be the greatest plant of the 
kind in the world. Then there is a dash 
over the Potomac bridge, and just then the 
conductor begins to break out in eruptions 
of information, classical and 
sometimes romantic. He tells us that the 
big white house on the hill up the river is 
where Kobert E. Lee lived, and that the 
marble slabs are in the famous Arlington 
cemetery where Union soldiers sleep in their 


historical, 


“windowless palaces of rest, careless alike 
of sunshine and storm”—I don’t mean that 
the conductor said all this, for it was that 
man of amazing eloquence, Colonel Inger- 
soll, who coined the beautiful phrase. 
Next he tells us where Washington 
crossed a creek, and that was the biggest 
thing that ever happened to the creek, it 


By J. A. Adams 








probably was so swollen with pride over 
it that it stayed out of its banks a week. 
Then we rushed down into Alexandria, where 
Washington attended church, and where 
Colonel Ellsworth was killed at the begin- 
ning of the Civil) War—poor Ellsworth! how 


South View of Mansion, 
Mount Vernon, Va. 
Home of George Washi 





soon it was all over with him! It also was 
to Alexandria that Mrs. Washington brought 
eggs and butter to town and traded them 
for a gingham dress, half a pound of snuff 
and powder for George’s hair—or am |! 
mistaken about this? 
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A mile or so further on and the man in 
uniform exclaims in ringing tones of elo- 
quence, “We are now entering the old Wash- 
ington plantation.” There were 7,000 acres in 
it, and the general had firewood to burn. 
There were great orchards, and many 
stumps, any one of .which might have 
been the remains of the famous tree which 
little George did to death with his hatchet. 

Arrive at the House. 

Fifty minutes after leaving the capital, 
the car wheels up to a little station, with 
a restaurant-curio-shop-post-office attach- 
ment. We are at Mount Vernon—no, not 
quite, there is a half dollar per between 
us and the famous home. We pass large 
green-houses and gardens surrounded by 
brick walls, and then we are at the house. 
The front door is at the back, because that 
is where the coaches wheeled up and negro 
drivers landed aristocratic visitors, or where 
Sambo cracked his whip over the four 
horses, after the general and “Lady” Wash- 
ington had stepped into the queer old ve- 
hicle. It still stands in the barn, and com- 
pared -with a present day automobile it 
looks like the creation of a lunatic in the 
wild ages, but the man who rode in ic got 
there all the same. I can easily imagine 
how the dusky driver made the roads rat- 
tle when he went dashing away toward 
Alexandria. 

The old knocker is at the door just as it 
was a century and a quarter ago, and one 
almost takes off his hat to it when he 
thinks cf the famous men who handled it in 
But the real front of the house, 
the great portico looking out upon the 
river, what a view is there! The Potomac 
stretching and broadening toward the sea, 
and on the other side winding between 
woodlands and fieids toward the capital. It 
is remarkably beautiful, a something 
which you want to have linger long in 
memory, so that you ‘can turn your mind 
back to it and look and look again. 

The contents of the house, which has two 
full stories and attic rooms, are understood 
to appear about as they did when the cur- 
tain went down more than a hundred years 
ago. How much self-repression my travel- 
ing companion had to exercise not to try 
to buy some of them for antiques I can- 
not undertake to say, but I think it put 
a heavy strain upon her. The rooms are 
not large, nor does the furniture show 
extravagant expenditure. There is as much 
simplicity as could be expected of a fam- 
ily so aristocratic as the Washingtons, and 
so rich, too. 

Washington’s Sword. 

The sword which Washington handed to 
the Continental Congress when he had sub- 
dued the enemy and made the country in- 
dependent is in a glass case set against 
a wall of the lower hall. As a sword it is 
not great, but as a symbol it is one of the 
most significant things in all the struggle 
of the human race for freedom. Washing- 
ton knew when to quit as commander-in- 
chief, and, as president, when to hand back 
to the yeople the power which they had given 
him or which emergencies had placed in 
his hands. That was greatness, and the 
more so in him because he was a _ born 
aristocrat for generations back. The man 
whose ancestors would not join Cromwell’s 
army or cause could easily have slid into a 
purpose to make himself perpetual. Crom- 
well himself fell into the temptation. But 
Washington stood, and that was why Byron 
said that nature broke the die when it pro- 


past days. 


duced the great American. . 


The spot selected as the final resting 
place under the direction of Washington’s 
will does not strike a visitor favorably. It 
is away from the river bank, under a hill, 
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and close to a wiid tanglewool of trees 
The vault or tomb appears as 
Through the iron 
sarcophagi 


and brush. 
shown in the picture. 
grating are seen two stone 
which contain the sacred dust of the great 
dead; and'in the baex part of the vault, in 
another chamber, are the remains of differ- 
ent members of the Washington and Custis 
families, taken from their 
graves and deposited here. When the iron 
door to this chamber was locked it is said 
that the key was thrown into the Potomac 
river. Near the front stand two or three 
marble monuments which mark the graves 
of later Washingtons. 
About the Cherry Tree. 

The stable, which was built in 1737, ‘4 
in a good state of preservation, and there 
are a number of outhouses. The old kitchen 
is detached from tne house. It was the 
last place at the historic homestead which 
we visited, and here I experienced some 
alarm. My sightseeing partner reached it 
in advance, and when I entered she was en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with the 
woman in charge. I feared that she was 
trying to buy a lot of things for antiques, 
and as I did not have much money with 
me, and did not want to have to walk back 
to the city, especially if I had to carry 
pots and kettles, the situation seemed criti- 
cal. But by asking the woman if she could 
show me the stump of the cherry tree which 
could not tell a lie, I got her attention dis- 
tracted, and the spell broken up, and the 
course of interest turned into another chan- 
nel. She said that the stump was not there, 
that the famous episode occurred down in 
Westmoreland county, where the Washing- 
tons then lived. ‘This helped to clear up 
what has always seemed peculiar, namely, 
that a boy who lived leas than twenty miles 
from where Washington now stands could 
not tell a lie. 

Nothing But a Fire-place. 

It was Lawrence Washington, George’s 
older brother, who established the home 
on the Potomac, and named it after Admiral! 
Vernon, under whom he was a pet officer. 
The brother died young and left the big 
estate to George. Then he married a rich 
wife; they had 12 slaves between them, 
and made money. But I. felt sorry for 
the family when I was in the old kitchen 
and found that they did not have a cook 
stove, nothing but an opep fireplace, with 
spits and big iron ovens. And yet I could 
easily think that they must have lived 
well when I thought of the deer and other 
wild game which were. brought in from the 
surrounding forests, of the shad caught in 
the river, and the canvasback ducks shot 
in the neighboring marshes. The family 


which were 








did not go hungry because they did not 
have a gas range, that is certain. The 
place looks very homelike, and I venture to 


say that the slaves enjoyed life under 
Marse George, and when he died he set 
them all free because he did not believe 
in slavery and could not trust the man to 
whom they might be sold. No doubt being 
owned by George Washington was better 
than being owned by themselves. 
Owner Not Much at Home. 

But how much did Washington himself 
enjoy this beautiful place, with its great 
fields and forests in the rear, and its long 
verandah in front, where cooling breezes 
from the river made the long summer eve- 
nings a joy? He was nearly all the time 
somewhere else, out in the wild 
surveying, or across the mountains with 
Braddock getting horses shot from under 
him, and his coat perforated with bullets, 
or away in the revolutionary struggle, shiver- 
ing through cold winters and shuddering 
when he saw his barefooted men marking 
the snow with blood. Only once during that 
long eight years of war was he back at Mount 
Vernon. And then for eight years more he 
was away as president. For two little years 
and a half he was permitted to, live undia- 
turbed at the home on the Potomac, and 
then that cold, cruel raii of a December day 
sounded the death knell. 

For a rich man, a quiet man, and a home- 
loving man, George Washington surely had 
his full share of privation. He would take 
no pay for his services in the ‘long war— 
other men take pay as long as they live, 
and when Virginia voted him shares in 
the James River and Potomac canals, which 
he had planned, he turned them over to a 
college. He lived for his country and his 
kind. The thoughtfuiness for others ex- 
pressed in his dying words sets forth his 
life: “I feel myself going; I thank you 
for your ettention, bur | pray you to take 
no more trouble about me.” 

A Depressing Atmosphere. 

To my surprise the visit to Mount Ver- 
non produced a depressing impression. The 
place is too tomb-like, tae shadow of death 
too much upon it. With unusual advan- 
tages for comfortable, joyous life, it is silent 
empty, cheerless. The contrast between 
the beautiful externals and the spirit of 
gloom which pervades the place is painful. 
In some old castle or deserted palace of 
Europe we expect to find the imprint of 
death rather than life. But on the sunny 
banks of the Potomac and on a great 
estate where grass and flowers mingle and 
birds sing in the trees, we do not like to 
have every human thing remind us only of 
the grim reaper and his scythe of time. 


woods 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was ten o'clock at night when Walter 
finally went out of the shop and up to his 
room. He did not turn on the light at once, 
but went over by his table and sat down. 

The temptation he still faced had assumed 
alluring shapes. In the first place, he was 
saying to himself, “Bauer’s drawings differ 
only a trifle from my own and I had prac- 
tically gone as far as he, only one or two 
points were suggested to me by his diagram 
of the electrodes resting at an angle on the 
porcelain plate. The cutting of the teeth in 
the soft metal was also suggested by him. 
But I had thought out other points that 
were essential.” 

Then, again, Walter kept going over the 
great advantage it would be to him if this 
discovery were made by him first. He knew 
that the commercial value of any real im- 
provement in city lighting was very large. 
There was money for him in this discovery. 
And Walter was growing more and more 
restless over his stewardship and the bur- 
dens it involved. He hated the drudgery 
and the time it took, and of late he began 
to feel quite certain that the same attitude 
displayed in other schools was creeping into 
Burrton, an attitude of contempt for the 
working student, nothing very pronounced, 
but enough to make him feel disagreeable 
and annoyed, for he was a finnicky youth, 
sensitive to a great degree and with the 
taste of an aristocrat at heart. 

“T don’t see that I do Bauer any harm 
if I go ahead and make a model. I'll do 
that anyhow,” he said out loud at last, as 
he got up and turned on his light. And 
then he saw under the edge of his door 
a note which had been slipped in there. 

He went over, picked it up, opened it, 
and found it was a note from Bauer. 

“My Dear Douglas:—Within an hour after 
leaving the shop tonight I had a telegram 
calling me home, I do not know how soon 
I shall be able to return to Burrton, if 
at all. Will you kindly see if I left any of 
my apparatus or papers on my table and 
return them to my locker? I enclose the 
key with this rote. Thank you. 

“Felix Bauer.” 

So Bauer was going to be away indefin- 
itely. He might not come back at all. He 
had not given any reason for the call to 
come home, but Walter remembered one 
remark the German student had made one 
day which led him to believe that Bauer’s 
home life was unhappy and the relations 
between his father and mother were un- 
pleasant. Suppose he never came back. 
Suppose he never finished his investigation 
of the lamp? Suppose—there was a num- 
ber of possibilities to suppose. Why, then 
the field would be open to him and he could 
go ahead with a clear conscience. But could 
he? In spite of all sophistry and special 
pleading with himself Walter knew he had 
caught the idea of the electrodes from 
Bauer’s drawing, which suggested the secret. 
How did he know but that Bauer had dis- 
covered it as indicated in his own diagram 
and was making that preliminary to‘ the 
finished lamp? 

There was one honest and plain way out 


for Walter. He could write to Bauer and 
frankly tell him that he had seen his draw- 
ings and had received from them a hint for 
the discovery and ask him if he were wil- 
ing to share with him, Walter, in the result 
if the lamp proved worth while financially. 
But here was Walter’s weak point. He was 
proud of his technical knowledge. Already 
it was conceded by all the students in the 
electrical engineering department that Doug- 
las of Milton was the star. The instructors 
had given him special notice. He had al- 
ready made one or two very valuable and 
original contributions to the problems that 
faced the shop every day. But nothing 
he had so far done would begin to compare 
with this new are light. The thought of 
sharing his discovery with anyone else 
touched his pride in its most sensitive and 
personal ‘spot. 

He threshed it all over back and forth 
and when he finally went to bed he was 
still undecided as to his course. The fact 
is, he could not escape all the time the 
standard he had been trained in at home. 
If Paul and Esther had done nothing else 
for their children they certainly had done this, 
they had implanted in their minds a deep 
and strong feeling that one of the things to 
be most desired in life is honesty; clean, 
frank, wholesome honesty, free from cant 
and hyprocrisy and double dealing. And 
Walter knew in his heart that what he was 
going to do was not honest to Bauer, even 
after he had juggled with his conscience 
and proved to himself that Bauer had no 
real rights in the matter. He knew per- 
fectly well that the German student did 
have rights of prior discovery. No amount 
of argument or defense of his own dis- 
coveries could remove that fact. 

Nevertheless, next day in the shop after 
he had put Bauer’s belongings, including the 
paper with the drawings, into Bauer’s locker, 
Walter found himself working with nervous 
haste over his model. It went together 
with wonderful exactness and in spite of 
his feeling that he was acting the part of 
a miserable cheat, he was, at least, during 
a part of the time, in a glow of enthusiasm. 
For the most part he worked at night, when 
he was least liable to watching from the 
other fellows. There were several reasons 
why he could de this, among them an 
unusual interest in the school at that time 
in evening functions which drew most of 
the shop workers out. 

Walter took parts of his model up to his 
room each night and studied them. At the 
end of two weeks he had completed the 
lamp and it remained only to give it an 
actual test. No word had been received 
from Bauer, and inquiry from different pro- 
fessors had failed to discover any news from 
him. It seemed to Walter almost certain 
that Bauer would not return, and each day 
of his absence gave Walter less uneasiness, 
if not actual dulling of the keen edge of 
his conscience. 5 

The day before he planned to test his 
lamp at the shop, Walter received another 
letter from his mother, one part of which 
annoyed him greatly. His mother wrote 
chiding him good naturedly for not sending 


his usual weekly letter. Walter had tailed 
to write home, for the first time since com- 
ing to Burrton. He could not account for 
this failure except on the ground that he 
was too busy. 

But his mother wrote without any knowl- 
edge of all this, telling him bits of news 
that she thought he would most want to 
know. 

“Your father has been asked by the Citi- 
zens’ Committee, to let his name go on tlie 
primaries for senator from the Fifth dis- 
trict. I have my doubts about the wisdom 
of a newspaper editor going into politics, 
but your father, while he had some hesita- 
tion, has finally agreed to let his name go 
down. So now we can expect lively times 
in the Douglas family until after election 
next fall. 

“Helen has two more beaux, one of them 
ten years older than herself. I am _ not 
making fun of this, as you know, for I 
have tried to*teach you all that the love 
part of life is in some ways the most 
serious as well as the most happy of all 
your experiences? Helen has good sense 
when it comes to a final decision on any- 
thing. I am not afraid of her. 

“Louis is better than he has been for 
a long time. His eyes are stronger and his 
headaches have almost ceased. He seems 
to enjoy his studies this term and is mak- 
ing progress. We all feel pleased of course. 
Louis has had an offer from his uncle to 
go into the store, but your father and 1 
would much prefer to keep him in school if 
his health will allow. We are ambitious for 
all of you and want you to have an educa- 
tion and do in the world what you are 
best fitted to do. 

“We want you to come home for Christ- 
mas. And from the different bits you have 
written about your German friend Bauer 
we have been wondering if he could not come 
with you. I understand from one. of your 
letters that he is rather-a lonesome fellow, 
without many friends. If he is not going 
to his own home at Christmas time, give 
him a good, strong invitation from father 
and me to come with you. You know we 
have never been seperated at the holiday 
season, and it will be my treat to pay 
your expenses home this time unless you 
make a new are light and get it patented 
and make a lot of money out of it. We 
are all interested in the light and speak of 
it almost every day. Your father was say- 
ing this morning that our street lights are 
a disgrace to Milton. There is a citizens’ 
war going on at present over the situation 
and every number of the News contains 
letters from angry taxpayers calling the 
city government to account for the wretched 
nature of the street lighting. If you should 
happen to discover an economical and satis- 
factory city lamp, the people of Milton 
would be ready now to compel the council 
to purchase and install it. Of course this 
all sounds rather like a story, but stranger 
things have happened in the history of in- 
ventions. And if you should happen to be 


the fortunate discoverer, we would he very 
proud and happy. 
“Don’t forget to make the invitation to 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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When the people of Israel wanted a king, 
they sought him, and found him hidden 
among the stuff. That is the time-honored 
place for a candidate to hide. There is 
where the people are supposed to hunt for 
him. 

When a young man enters the ministry, he 
is expected to go, and ought to go, to some 
very small and humble field, and wait to 
be promoted. - 

A theological student once asked his pro- 
fessor, “How are we to find the fields to 
which the Lord calls us?” 

The answer was, “Take the first field that 
offers itself, and make yourself so consapic- 
uously useful that some larger field will 
call you by the’time you ought to move.” 

The emphasis of this advice has some- 
times been held to be on the word “con- 
spicuously.” ; 

At any rate, it is altogether too possible 
for some really good men to be hidden in 
obscure places. 

I wonder whether, before Saul hid among 
the stuff, then hinted to two or three dis- 
ereet brethren that he could be found there 
if an urgent call was offered him. 

Some one appears to have known where 
to look. If that man were now alive, he 
could obtain employment. We need a good 
stuff-searcher. There are Sauls in hiding, 
and some of them are getting a trifle anx- 
ious to be discovered. And I don’t won- 
der. 

“Could Not Be Hid.” 

Several years ago a New York minister 
preached a sermon from the text, “He could 
not be hid.” He declared that such good- 
ness a3 was resident in Jesus Christ could 
not permanently be concealed. He believed 
that truth once made known to men would 
be seen to be so inherently desirable that 
men would never thereafter lose sight of it. 
He held that the demand for real eXcellence 
is so great that the supply has but to be 
produced, and the world will become a 
consumer of it. He showed that whatever 
of good once gets into life becomes a per- 
manent asset of humanity. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
such a doctrine, and the sermon was so well 
liked that this same minister repeated it 
later before a great assembly at Chautau- 
qua. 

A Famous Sentence. 

The sermon contained one sentence which 
has afforded a test of some aspects of the 
teaching of the sermon itself. Here is the 
sentence: 

“If you write a better book, or preach a 
better sermon, or build a better mouse- 
trap than your neighbor, though you build 
your house in the woods, the world will 
make a beaten path to your door.” 

The sermon in which this sentence 0oc- 
curred was doubtless a better sermon than 
the average of those preached by the neigh- 
bors of Rev. John Paxton on that particu- 
lar Sunday. Did the world proceed at once 
to wear a path to the door of his church? 

It did not. 

Path to Wrong Door. 

He continued his able and efficient and 
successful ministry and did good, But so 
far as is known, the West Presbyterian 
Church in New York did not find it neces- 
sary to renew the pavement on account of 
the crowds that came seeking the author of 
that fine sentence. 

They wore a path to Emerson’s door. 


Emerson was dead by that time. 

Probably a thousand orators, great and 
small, quoted the sentence and attributed it 
to Emerson. 

Comparatively few people read Emerson, 
but most people like to quote him, and now 
and then some one who quotés him looks 
through his essays to, see from which one 
a quotation is made. So it may have been 
the thousandth orator who quoted it, say- 
ing: 

“As Emerson has so well said, ‘If you 
write a better book, or preach a better ser- 
mon, or build a better mouse-trap than your 
neighbor, though you build your house in 
the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to your door,’” to whom it occurred 
to look the matter up. And he searched 
through the essays of Emerson and could not 
find it. ad 

Dr. Edward Emerson replied, in answer to 
questions, that it sounded like his father, 
but he could not find it in his writings. 

Fooled Again. 

Then the world made a beaten path to 
Elbert Hubbard’s door. That represents the 
range cf some people’s literary imagination 
—if Emerson did not say it, Elbert Hub- 
bard did. Elbert Hubbard has said a good 
many things that Emerson never said, nor 
would have said. But when the world beat 
a path to Elbert Hubbard’s door, and asked 
him if he wrote that verse, he blushed mod- 
estly and admitted that it was his. He 
said he evolved it out of his “cosmic con- 
sciousness.” He sometimes gets things in 
that way. 

So we see that Dr. Paxton’s fine sentence 
intended to illustrate the theory that the 
world will surely discover the author of a 
really good thing came very near to showing 
that sometimes it does not happen so. The 
world sometimes beats two paths, one to 
the grave of a dead man, and the other 
to the shop of a skillful advertiser, while 
the real author, though ‘he live and preach 
in the heart of a crowded city with a main 
thoroughfare passing his door, might as well 
take to the woods so far as the honor due 
him is concerned. 

Advertise! ! 

In fact, Dr. Paxton was only partly right. 
If you write a better book than your neigh- 
bor, you must put it in the hands of a 
hustling publisher; and his ability to put 
it in the list of the six best sellers is by 
no means proof that it-is one of the six 
best books. If you preach a better sermon 
than your neighbor you must advertise spe- 
cial music to accompany it, or you will 
miss some faces you had hoped to see in 
the congregation. If you build a better 
mouse-trap than your neighbor, you must 
buy pages in the advertising section of the 
magazines to let the world know of your 
invention, or the mouse-traps will accumu- 
late on your hands, and the mice will multi- 
ply in the homes of your customers. 


Find Hidden Good Men. 

The time has not come, and I suspect 
it will never come, when the demand for 
goodness will so far exceed the supply that 
we can afford to stop pushing it. We can- 
not trust the world to go in pursuit of 
hidden goodness. We cannot leave the good 
to go forward to its destination on the mo- 
nientum it has gained in the past. Good- 


ness’ is advertised by its loving friends. 
And it needs the advertising. 


By William E. Barton: 


What appears to be needed is a few trail- 
blazers. The world will follow a path when 
once it is made, but some one needs to make 
it. 

Let it be known that a certain hitherto 
unknown young minister is being consid- 
ered by a prominent church, and the church 
committees make a beaten path to his door. 
But meantime grass is growing in some of 
the paths that ought to be open. There are 
undiscovered good men in humble places 
who have earned a promotion. Find them, 
and help them to places of larger useful- 
ness. 


Dr. Pearsons’ Sayings 
The late Dr. D. K. Pearsons who gave away 
a fortune of six million dollars and left an 
estate consisting of a diamond shirt stud and 
his wearing apparel was almost as famous 
for his original sayings as his generous deeds. 
Following are samples of his wisdom: 





“Hustle—that is what makes men. It is 
not pampering them. Take two dogs that 
are brothers, and put one in a rich man’s 
family, where he has a soft cushion to lie 
on, and is fed highly seasoned food. That 
dog grows up a great big lumber-headed 
dog with a cirrhotic liver. The other dog 
is given to a poor boy over in Podunk. There 
are a lot of boys in the family, and every 
boy gives the dog a kick. That dog grows 
up a splendid dog, with good muscle and a 
good eye, and is able to take care of him- 
self. Now bring him alongside of his brother 
raised in luxury, and he will lick him. That 
dog raised in Podunk can lick a dozen dogs 
like his brother. The pampered dog is good 
for nothing, while the dog that had to 
fight for an existence is a splendid specimen. 

“Just so it is with boys. Put two boys in 
equally different environments, and one will 
turn out smart, for he has had to hustle; 
while the other, if he is fed well and coddled, 
may be a good-natured fellow, but that is 
about. all.” 





“I used to deny that I was a philan- 
thropist. I was accustomed to say that I 
had no benevolence in me. But if philan- 
thropy means loving one’s fellow-men, then 
perhaps I am entitled to the term. But I 
still maintain that if I had chosen my 
course with a simple view to selfish pleasure, 
I could not have chosen better than I did, 
for these twenty-two years have been years 
of constant joy. I had a good time making 
my money, but have had a better time spend- 
ing it.” 





“I should like to give a word of advice 
also to prosperous men. Do not put off your 
benefactions till you are too old to enjoy 
them. Do not leave your money to people 
to quarrel over. Do not shorten your lives 
by extravagances. Find some good thing 
which ought to be done, and begin to do it.” 








A man went to an insurance office to. have 
his life insured the other day. “Do you cycle?” 
the insurance agent asked. “No,” said the 
man. “Do you motor?” “No, no,” said the ap- 
plicant, laughing. “No.” Do you then per- 
haps, fly?’ “I have no dangerous”’— But 
the agent. interrupted him curtly. “Sorry, 
sir,” he said, “but we no longer insure 
pedestrians.”—-Argonaut. 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman's welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her . "nee She should be addressed di- 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 








Elmira J. Dickinson. 


One of the saintly women of our church, 
Elmira J. Dickinson, entered into life eter- 
nal at the beautiful Easter season. Like 
that other great and good woman, Clara 
Barton, who was also called to her rest and 
reward at that time, she had passed her 
four seore years. From a child, she chose 
the better part; she confessed her faith in 
her Saviour when she was fourteen years 
old, and continued steadfastly in his service 
to the close of her long and honorable life. 
Invincible courage and invincible modesty 
were shining characteristics in all her work. 

She was a pioneer among the Disciples of 
Christ in the cause of the higher education 
of women. She received the degree of 
Master of Arts from Eureka College in 
1869 and served that institution both as 
teacher and trustee. She was one of that 
small and choice company of women in our 
thurch who first received the anointing of 
the missionary spirit. While yet a young 
woman, before there was any agency 
among us for foreign work, she dedicated 
her life to the cause of missions. She ap- 
plied to the Baptist Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety to send her to India, but they could 
only send members of the Baptist Church. 
She then wrote to the Woman’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society, whose jubilee we celebrated 
last year, asking for work on the foreign 
field, but it had assumed obligations which 
absorbed all its income for several years. 
She was doubtless the first woman volun- 
teer for missions among the Disciples of 
Christ, and often spoke of her failure to go 
to the foreign field as the great disappoint- 
ment of her life. 

As this door of service was closed to 
her, she devoted all her energies to promot- 
ing the cause of missions among the women 
at home. From 1868. to 1874, all the large 
Protestant churches were organizing Wom- 
efi’s Boards of Missions, and she was one 
of the leaders in starting the work in her 
own church. She was a schoolmate and life- 
long friend of Mrs. C. N. Pearre, and was 
her faithful fellow worker in organizing the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. She 
followed the true scriptural order in her 
work; in July, 1874, she began at her Jeru- 
salem and organized a Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society in her home church. The fol- 
lowing September, at the Illinois State Con- 
vention, she called the women of the state 
together and was the leading spirit in form- 
ing the Illinois Woman’s Missionary Society, 
and became its first president. The next 
month, October, 1874, she went to the Na- 
tional Convention at Cincinnati, and with 
Mrs. Pearre, helped to launch the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions. She was well 
posted in the missionary movement among 
the women of other churches, and the 
literature they issued, and so was firmly 
equipped to render invaluable assistance in 
preparing the constitution of the new so- 
ciety. 

She was the first organizer and field work- 
er of the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, and suffered hardships and conquered 
difficulties in her work, that would have 
daunted a less steadfast soul. In those 
early days, women were expected to keep 
silent in the churches—few, even, had ever 
lifted their voices in audible prayer—and 
she endured both censure and ridicule; not 


only churches, but the doors of Christian 
homes were closed to this brave pioneer. 
She received no compensation for her serv- 
ices, and paid her own traveling expenses, 
as far as she was able. At the National 
Headquarters, she was held in highest es- 
teem, and was often called in for consulta- 
tion in the settlement of delicate and per- 
plexing problems. 

Her spirit was as humble and self-effacing 
as it was courageous and steadfast; she 
claimed nothing for herself, and was ever 
generous in giving credit to others. When 
the centennial secretary gf the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions began her four 
years’ campaign, one of her first letters was 
to this noble woman, asking that one of the 
centennial mission might be called in her 
honor. In her seply, Miss Dickinson ex- 
pressed the utmost appreciation of the re- 
quest, but said she had never done anything 
to entitle her to such distinction, and re- 
fused to permit her name to be used. This 
rare combination of strength and humility 
lent sometning of unique heroism and single- 
ness of purpose to her character. Happy is 
the movement with such founders as Mrs. 
Pearre and Miss Dickinson!—their high cour- 
age, their unshaken convictions of the right- 
eousness of their cause, and their willingness 
to lose themselves in their work, has been a 
benediction and an inspiration to the hosts 
of women who have followed them. May we 
ever hold fast to the high ideals they have 
bequeathed to us! I. W. H. 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop 


President Taft has appointed Miss Julia 
C, Lathrop as head of the newly: established 
Children’s Bureau—the first woman to be 
placed in charge of one of the National 
Departments of our government. Jane Ad- 
dams, Julia Lathrop, Mary McDowell, and 
Dr. Cornelia De Bey are the quartette of 
unmarried women who have been affection- 
ately described as “Chicago’s four maiden 
aunts,” because of their valuable public serv- 
ices. All of them are suffragists. 

Miss Lathrop has been a fellow-worker 
with Jane Addams for many years, and 
was one of the earliest residents at+ Hull 
House. She is amply equipped for her new 
work; she is a graduate of .Vassar College, 
and a member of its Board of Trustees. 
She and Mrs. Flower had much to do in 
establishing the Juvenile Court in Chicago; 
they defrayed the expense of probation offi- 
cers and a detention home for some time, 
and Miss Lathrop was chairman of the 
Juvenile Court Committee before Cook 
county assumed the work. 

For twelve years she was a member of the 
Illinois Board of Charities, and rendered effi- 
cient service. She visited every county poor- 
house in the state, and in each county or- 
ganized a committee of leading citizens to 
improve conditions, and turn the light of 
publicity on abuses. She is vice-president 
of the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, of which Graham Taylor is pres- 
ident. The care of the insane appeals 
thropy, of which Graham Taylor is pres- 
for a number of attendants from Illinois In- 
sane Asylum to come to Chicago for a spe- 
cial course in the care of their unfortunate 
charges This course wae found to be so 
valuable, that many came from other states 
to take advantage of it. While her labors 


have been so great and so varied, she has 
always been an unpaid worker, as she is 
financially independent. 

Miss Lathrop was the choice of the group 
of philanthropic workers who have been 
promoting the establishment of a Children’s 
Bureau, but they were afraid when they pre- 
sented her name to President Taft that he 
would not consider it, because she Was a 
woman; to their surprise and pleasure, he 
welcomed, the suggestion, and promptly 
made the appointment. Miss Lathrop’s fine 
record, and her large experience in general 
charitable work, as well as in -work for chil- 
dren, makes the selection for this _responsi- 
ble position a cause of great rejoicing to 
all who have the interests of childhood at 
heart. LW. &, 


A Chivalrous Crusader. 


William T. Stead, who went down with 
the Titanic, had often shown his chivalrous 
regard for women, but his most remarkable 
achievement was in raising the age of pro- 
tection for girls. An interesting account of 
this is given in the Memoirs of Mrs. Cather- 
ine Booth, “the Mother of the Salvation 
Army.” 

Mrs. Bramwell Booth learned in her res- 
cue work most distressing facts about 
crimes against girl children of tender age. 
She told her husband. He was incredulous, 
but upon investigation was convinced. The 
newspapers were in a “conspiracy of silence.” 
The Booths took the facts to Wm. T., 
Stead, then editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
He, too, was incredulous at first, but con- 
sented to investigate, and found that the 
half had not been told him. The Pall Mall 
Gazette in 1885 devoted three issues to an 
exposure of the matter. It raised a great 
commotion. Profligacy put on the mask 
of prudery, and denounced Stead for print- 
ing such improprieties. The morning after 
the first special issue appeared, the street 
in front of the Pall Mall Gazette office was 
filled with a seething mob of roughly- 
dressed people from the poor quarters of 
London. The government sent no police; 
they would have been glad to see the office 
wrecked. But the crimes exposed by the 
paper had been crimes against the children 
of the poor, and the mob had risen in 
sympathy with Stead. His office was safer 
in the midst of that terrible crowd than 
if it had been surrounded by a regiment of 
the Guards. As soon as this fact was 
ascertained, the police appeared as if by 
magic, and cleared the streets. 

Public indignation over the disclosures 
was intense, and the, bill raising the age 
of protection from 13 years to 16 was put 
through Parliament with speed. But the 
government was determined to punish Stead. 
He had declared that little girls could be 
bought for $25 or less, and, to prove it, 
he had bought one, ostensibly for evil pur- 
poses, and had handed her over to the Sal- 
vation Army instead. The many real crim- 
inals whom the investigation had exposed 
were left undisturbed, but Mr. Stead and 
Bramwell Booth were prosecuted for abdue- 
tion, and Mr. Stead was sent to prison for 
three months. There was a great proces- 


sion to demand his release, and Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell marched in it, behind two 
girls in Salvation Army bonnets. She called 
him “the bravest man in England.” 
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he Auburn chureh has secured S. R. Lewis, and be followed with a revival meeting at 

tly formerly of Harvel, to become its pastor. Brookport. 

a A revival meeting is being held at Mul- W. B. Clemmer is declaring the gospel 


berry Grove by W. O. Livingstone, pastor 
of Kankakee Church. 


to A short revival meeting was held at 


at Beech Bluff by the pastor, W. H. Keen, in 

which there were four additions by confes- 

sion. - 

On the last visit of L. B. Pickerill to the 

th church at Walnut Grove, there were five 

us additions, all but-one being on confession 
le of faith, 

- Ipava church, where C. W. Cummings is 

« pastor, made an offering of more than one 

= hundred dollars for foreign missions, which 


doubled the amount of its apportionment. 


Allen T. Shaw, of Macomb Church, de- 
— livered the annual address the last Sunday 
in April to the Odd Fellows and the Daugh- 
ters of Rebecca. This church is being led 
by the Fife Brothers Evangelistic Company 





he ; . . 
” in a revival meeting. 
T, The wife of Pastor R. L. Cartwright of 
e. Greenview, submitted recently to a severe 
n- surgical operation in a Jacksonville hospital. 
ne The friends of the family will be interested 
Hl to learn that convalescence was progressing 
in satisfactorily at last report. 
ut A new building is proposed at West Salem 
k and the canvass for funds has already been 
“ initiated. It is anticipated by the pastor, 
ne G. W. Ford, and by the members of the 
t congregation, that no time will be lost in 
. bringing the enterprise to a speedy consum- 
mation. 
. 0. C. Bolman, pastor of Pekin Chureh, 
- received six additions to the church the 
e first two Sundays in April. All of these 
n were by baptism. Mr. Bolmam és now in a 
n meeting at Lily, with Lerey F. Sargent, 
r whom he ordained to the ministry about 
n a month ago. 
f The revival meeting at Third Church, 
8 Danville, where S. S. Jones ministers, is 
y interesting large congregations of people «s 
well as securing a large company of addi- 
3 tions. On a recent Sunday there were twenty- 
e eight additions, with a total number of well 
t above fifty. Roy L. Brown is the evangelist. 
‘ A. C. Smither, managing editor of The 
: Christian Evangelist, conducted services at 
. First Church, Springfield, in the absence of 
> the pastor, to the delight and profit of 
| the congregation. Mr. Smither’s duties in 
connection with the Board of Publication, 
. do not require all of his Sundays. His min- 
¥ istry on the Lord’s day will be a blessing 
i to any church where he may be called. 
r The revival meeting at Joppa, conducted 
, by Evangelists James Sharratt and daugi- 
‘ ter, had resulted in twenty-one additions, 
> all but five of these being on profession of 
i faith. It was anticipated the meeting would 


be concluded about the last of the month 








to an increasing congregation at Rockford, 
and the church’s activities are being con- 
stantly improved. At the Easter service 
a self-denial offering of more than one hun- 
dred dollars was received. The campaign 
for subscriptions on the new church build- 
ing is advancing, and requires only three 
thousand dollars more until results are as- 
sured, ' 


E. W. Allen, the new pastor of Central 
Church, Decatur, spoke at a mass meeting 
for men at Bement, where D. H. Lovejoy 
is pastor. On the same afternoon; Mrs. 
Catherine Lindsay of Springfield, addressed 
a similar meeting for women. The services 
were held in connection with a union re- 
vival meeting, which was concluded on that 
day, with a sermon by the pastor of the 
church of the Disciples. This pastor’s 
fraternal relationship with the other min- 
isters of the town was recognized recently 
by a gift from the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, presented on the event of Mr. Love- 
joy’s birthday. The congregation of which 
he is pastor, made an offering of fifty dol- 
lars for foreign missions, which was one 
hundred per cent above its apportionment. 


First Church, Decatur, where E. M. Smith 
preaches, was recently made the recipient 
of a handsome subscription of ten thousand 
dollars toward a new church fund, by an 
individual outside the congregation, whose 
name is withheld at his own request. It is 
anticipated that an active campaign to 
raise an additional twenty-five thousand 
dollars will be instituted at once, or as soon 
as committees can be appointed and a plan 
of campaign prepared. It is proposed that 
the new church building will occupy the 
site of the present tabernacle, which is on 
a piece of ground eighty by one hundred 
feet. As soon as the requisite amount of 
subscriptions are in sight, the old building 
will be torn down to make way for the 
new one. The church is to be congratulated 
over this initial subscription, which will 
undoubtedly furnish an impetus for secur- 
ing enough to guarantee the successful 
issue of the building enterprise. 


Fourth District Convention. 

The Fourth District Convention will be 
held at Toluca, June 4-5. The C. W. B. M. 
will hold its sessions in the afternoon and 
evening of June 4. The following is the 
program: 

Tuesday: Afternoon, June 4. 

1:45 Devotions—Led by Mrs. Mary Aljoe, 
Toluca. 

“The Circle that Holds”—Miss Graee 
Michael, Pekin. 

Open Miscussion with snap-shots 
from auxiliaries and circles of the 
district. 

2:30 “Our Campaign for Membership”— 


2:00 
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Mrs, F. J. Spaulding, Pontiac, 


2:40 “The Missionary ‘raining Schoor— 
Mrs. Louise ‘l'urner, Wenona. 

3:00 “The Relation between Junior Supt. 
and C. W. B. M.”—Mrs. J. P. Givens, 
Lexington. 

3:15 “Hidden Answers”—Conducted by 
State Cor. Secy. 

3:45 Reports of Committees and District 


Secy. 
Committee on Watchword and Aim—Mrs. 
H. H. Jenner, Long Point, (Chairman). 


Literature Committee—Miss L. Mabel 
Snively, Saybrook, (Chairman). 
Nominating Committee—Mrs. J. T. Elliff, 


Pekin, (Chairman). 
Tuesday: Evening, June 4 


:30 Devotions. 


~~ J 


:40 Address—Miss Lura YV., Thompson. 

8:00 Stereopticon Lecture, “Jacob Kenoly 
and Negro Work”—Mrs. A. T. Ross 
Eureka. 
Wednesday: Morning, June 5. 

9:00 Praise Service—J. T. Moore, Toluca. 

9:15 “Front Rank Churches”—Milo Atkin- 
son, Bloomington. 

9:45 General Discussion, led by C. J. Rob- 
ertson, Heyworth. : 

10:15 “Front Rank Bible Schools”—C. L. 
Depew, Jacksonville. 

10:45 General Discussion, led by O. MeNe- 


mar, El Paso. 


11:15 Convention Sermon—R. D. Brown, Le- 
roy. 
11:45 Appointment of Committees. 
Wednesday: Afternoon, June 5. 
2: Praise Service—C. C. Wisher, Say- 
brook. ; 
2:15 “The Morning Service’—W. 0. Liv- 
ingstone, Kankakee. 
2:30 “State Work”—J. Fred Jones, Field 
Sec’y., Bloomington. 
3:00 Symposium on Christian Union. 
(1) “History of Christian Union”— 
R. B. Doan, Armington. 
3:15 (2) “Hindrances to Christian Union” 
—S. H. Zendt, Bloomington. 
3:30 (3) “Union Evangelism”—B. W. 
Tate, Pontiac. 
3:45 (4) “Spirit of Christian Union’—J. 
P. Givens, Lexington. 
4:00 Business Period. 
Wednesday: Evening, June 5. 
7:30 Praise Service—H. H. Jenner, Long 
Point. 
7:45 “My People”—Geo. Hoagland, Bloom- 
ington. 
Reports of Committees. 
8:00 Address “Not to be Ministered unto 


but to Minister.’—President C. RE. 
Underwood, Eureka. 
N. H. Robertson, Stanford, Pres. 
L. O. Lehman, Gibson City, Vice-Pres. 
O. MeNemar, El. Paso, Secy. 
Mrs. Ethel Johnson, Stanford, 
C. W. B. M. 


iy Eureka College 


The first part of the student campaign to 
raise funds for our new gymnasium has 
come to an end. The amount secured to 
date is $4,347. This means’ that during the 
twenty-five days the students, through 
their organized effort, raised $3,500. We 
have met with some severe disappointments 
in the matter of large gifts; and do not 
quite know which way to turn in the emer- 
gency. But profiting by the experiences of 
the past four years, we simply move on. 

The students have done nobly. If we now 
can get the friends of the college and the 
alumni to rally, there isn’t any question 
about the success of the gymnasium propo- 
sition. One thing is true, we have no in- 


Secy. 











tention of involving ourselves in debt for 
this purpose. Our pledge reads that the 
money is due and payable when $25,000 is 
’ +H. H. Perers. 


secured. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY MINISTRY. 
The Life and Personality of J. H. Gilliland. 


By Epcar Dewitt JONES. 


For a quarter of a century J. H. Gilli- 
land lived and labored in Bloomington. He 
came here a young preacher full of tire- 
less energy. He came consecrated, studious, 
growing, and such he continued to the 
His career here has never been dupli- 
cated by any minister in our communion. 
I doubt if it has been by anyone, anywhere. 
For fifteen years, Mr. Gilliland was pastor 
of the First Church, building the present 
commodious edifice. Then he organized the 
Second Church and led them in the building 
of their handsome structure. Next he or- 
ganized the Centennial Church and built 
their beautiful edifice, and at the time of 
his death, he was leading the Normal Church 
in a similar enterprise. Throughout such 
development, Mr. Gilliland’s heart was big 
He rejoiced in the prog- 
Our joys 


last. 


enough for us all. 


ress of each of these churches. 


were his joys. He was our beloved bishop, 


not of ecclesiastical appointment, but by 
the common choice of our own hearts. From 
his great paper of Sunday night, I take 


the fine sentiment spoken to all four con- 


gregations in union meeting assembled: 


“You have one 


Christ, 


have one end, you 
you have one cause, you are one 
people, you are brethren and sisters in 
Christ Keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bonds of peace and God 
will bless and prosper you all. This is 


Jesus. 


my prayer for you.” 

Throughout all these years, besides lead- 
building enterprises, Mr. Gilli- 
pastor, and a most ac- 
many 


ing in the 
land was a busy 
preacher. He officiated at 
hundreds of weddings and funerals, he 
preached thousands of sermons, and received 
into the churches of which he was pastor, 
about twenty-five hundred people. The 
high standard he maintained is little short 
of marvelous. He undertook nothing that 
he did not do well. He never preached a 
weak or illy-prepared sermon. He was ever 
a workman who needed not to be ashamed. 


His Strong Mentality. 


Mr. Gilliland possessed a strong mental- 


ceptable 


ity. He was ever a vigorous thinker, logi- 
cal and analytical. He was a_ prodigious 


reader. He subscribed for and read a long 
list of the leading periodicals of his own 
and other denominations, publica- 
tions of a literary, scientific and philosophi- 
eal and sociological nature. He kept abreast 
of the times. His paper of a week ago indi- 
cates how widely he read, how modern was 
his view point. Yet withal, how practical 
and well balanced his ideas and program 
of Christian work. His magnificent library 
was a delight to all his book-loving friends. 
Like their owner, the books that went on 
those shelves to stay were solid, substan- 
tial, worth-while. I knew somewhat Mr. 
Gilliland’s love for books and in a modest 
way was one with him in some of his 
appreciations of literature. The day he 
was stricken, I saw his desk just as he 
had left it with papers piled as he had 
placed them and the day after his death, 
I saw the treasured volumes standing in 
stately array. The pathos of it all touched 
my heart. 


besides 


“Dead he lay among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks. 
Ah, his hand will never more 
Turn their storied pages o’er, 
Never more his lips repeat 

Songs of theirs however sweet. 

Let the lifeless body rest, 





He is gone who was its guest, 

Gone as travellers haste to leave 

An inn, nor tarry until eve.” 
His Power of Heart. 

J. H. Gilliland was strong in the affec- 
tions as well as in intellect. Naturally re- 
served, at times almost diffident, a chance 
acquaintance might have thought him cold, 
and thus misjudged him. His heart was 
warm, his nature cordial. The company of 
congenial friends, or better still of his 
home circle, was needed to bring forth the 
strong heart power of this man. 

It was in his home that he was seen 
at his best, socially. There he was hos- 
pitable, communicative, radiant. [I think 
few public men who have succeeded so sig- 
nally as J. H. Gilliland have been with 
their families as much as was he. He dis- 
liked to spend a night elsewhere 
and never did save when it was absolutely 
necessary. He loved his wife and daughter, 
with all the passicnate devotion of his strong 
nature. Beautiful and complete, indeed, 
was this man’s family life. 


single 


A Manly Man. 
J. Gilliland was a manly man. He 
detested shams. He abhorred can’t. He 


hated hypocrisy. He never attitudinized er 
strained for effect. His piety was robust 
and full-blooded but never ostentatious. He 
lived close to God. In prayer at times, 
especially upon occasions, he car- 
ried the congregation to the very heart 
of God in petitions of childlike simplicity 
and tenderness, yet majestic in sentiment 
and phraseology. Mr. Gilliland ever stood 
for dignified standards in church work. He 
loved the great hymns aid an order of 
worship that became the house of God. He 
seldom, if ever, had time for the light or 
trivial in Christian work and yet he was 
not without humor and appreciated real 
wit. 

On Friday night, April 19, Mr, Gilliland 
was present with us at a service. in First 
Church. . His yojce was lifted in. prayer 
and he listéné@iwith interest to m.:. 
did address by N. S. Haynes. After the 
meeting was over he chatted and laughed 
with friends. He seemed in excellent spirits. 
It was remarked how well he looked, how 
strong and next day at 
noon as he was giving final revision to a 
carefully prepared address on his twenty- 
five years’ experience as a Bloomington pas- 
tor, he was suddenly stricken low. For six 
days, he lingered thus and-on Friday eve- 
ning, the 26th, suddenly than the 
first stroke, a followed and his 
strong, heroic spirit passed away. 

The Funeral. 

Sunday, April 28, the day of Mr. Gilli- 
land’s funeral, was gloomy and somber. 
The rain fell most of the time in solemn 
downpour. It was as though the heavens 
wept with us in our great loss. Long be- 
fore the hour for the service, which was 
2:30 in the afternoon, First Church was 
crowded with people. The main auditorium, 
upstairs and down, Bible School rooms, and 
vestibule were thronged, many standing 
throughout the necessarily long service. 

The floral offerings were profuse and 
beautiful. They were piled in fragrant 
heaps about the pulpit and arranged in 
orderly array around the platform. 

The reading of the great hymn, “Fallen 
on Zion’s battlefield a soldier of renown” 
opened the service after which a mixed 


funeral 


vigorous. The 


more 
second 


quartette sang “Rock of Ages.” Dr. John 
pastor of the 


L. Jackson, First Baptist 
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Church read comforting passages from the 
scriptures and offered_prayer. Next a slg 
“Come Ye Disconsolate”’ was sung. ‘The 
writer then spoke of Mr. Gilliland’s life 
and labors in Bloomington; Milo Atkin- 
son, minister of Centennial Church and Mr, 
Gilliland’s pastor, spoke of him as preacher 
and pastor. Stephen H. Zendt, pastor of 
Second Church, spoke of him as a man, and 
J. Fred Jones, our state secretary, consid- 
ered Mr. Gilliland’s service to the Disciples 


at large. Dr. N. M. English, of Grace Meth- 
odist Church read the resolutions of the 
Ministerial Association and the service 


closed with the hymn, “Abide with Me,” by 
the quartette. 

Then for an hour the grief-stricken 
throng pressed slowly and steadily through 
the vestibule at the main entrance to look 
for the last time on the well known face 
and it was nearly six o’clock when the 
benediction was pronounced at the 
side. 


grave 


“We lay in dust life’s glory dead 
And from the ground there blossoms red, 
Life that shall endless be.” 
First Church, 
e Bloomington, III. 


Three Governors Praise 
‘Suffrage 


Higher Mor. Standard in Colorado— 
Idaho’s Children Cared For Would Not 
Repeal] Suffrage in Wyoming. 


The Governors of Colorado, Wyoming and 
Idaho -contributed their views on votes for 
women to the recent suffrage issue of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 





What Has Been Accomplished in Colorado. 
Equal suffrage has been a great success 
in Colorado. It has established a_ higher 
standard of morals in political parties and 
in office holders; it has caused the enactment 
of many excellent laws of our State; it has 
revolutionized the old practice of disturb- 
ances at the polls, and has made them as 
respectable places as the retail dry goods 
stores of our cities. It has caused ‘too many 
reforms even to mention in-a short message. 
(Signed) John’ F. Shafroth, 
Governor. 





A Success in Idaho. 

Woman suffrage has proven successful in 
Idaho in so many ways that I cannot par- 
ticularize. Elections are quiet and orderly, 
and the character of the candidates is serupu- 
lously scanned while tremendous interest 
is taken by the women through their vari- 
ous organizations in all legislation relating 
to the welfare of children and the uplift of 
humanity, and to their demands the legisla- 
tors always give heed. Through enfranchise- 


ment, woman’s influence is greatly aug- 
mented. 
(Signed) James H. Hawley, 
Governor. 





The Result in Wyoming. 

Woman suffrage in Wyoming has been in 
every respect as successful as man suffrage. 
It has put equality laws upon the statute 
books. It has not debased woman socially, 
morally or politically. She has not neglected 
her home duties. It has not caused trouble 
for husbands or children. It has opened the 
same opportunities for women to make a 
living that are accorded to men. It is ac- 
cepted here as a matter of course, and I 
know of none who would take the right of 
suffrage from women if it were in his power 
to do so. 

(Signed) Joseph M. Carey, 

Governor. 








he 











ed, 
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[ Church Life 


The New York State Convention will be 
held at Keuka Park, June 25 to 28. 

















Frank Thompson, Pine Bluff, Ark., has 
accepted a call to the Argenta Church. 


The Minges meetings at Pittsburgh, Kans., 
resulted in 1,046 additions. The party is 
now in Ellenburg, Wash. 


Thomas L. Cooksey is in a meeting at 
Venus, Tex. His next engagement will be 
in the Panhanuie district. 


F. F. Grim is in a meeting at Tularosa, 
N. M., where there are a few faithful Dis- 
ciples but ne organization. 


Thomas H. Pepplewell, minister of the 
Central Chureh, Arkansas City, Kan., has 
accepted a cal] ta Abilene, Tex. 


A. Homer Jordan, Lorain, O., haa accepted 
a call to the church at Greensburg, Ind., and 
will begin his work there May 19. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


A. Shullenberger, B. L. Smith, Geo. A. Camp- 
bell, B. H. Cleaver, and others. 


John Clark has accepted the pastorate 
at Indiana Avenue, South Bend, Ind., which 
has been without a pastor since last fall. 
It is expected that a strong work will be 
built up in that part of the city. 


W. H. Pinkerton is to preach the dedi- 
eatory sermon for the new church at New 
London, Mo., which event has been post- 
poned from May 12 to the 19th. The old 
building was destroyed by fire just a year 
previously. 

A smal] church of Disciples within fif- 
teen miles of a large eastern university of- 
fers an exceptional opportunity for a mature 
minister to do graduate work. For full par- 
ticulars address Prof. Philip C. Parsons, 
505 University Place, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The meeting held by Evangelist Harris 
at Pheenix, Ariz., resulted im 63 additions, 
with six men and boys pledged te the min- 
istry and one young woman to the mission 
field. E. N. Phillips is the pastor and he 
thinks the success 13 very remarkable. 


Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, Md., deliv- 
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M. 8. offering nearly three times as much as 
last year. A. C. M. 8S. good, none last year. 
C. W. B. M. auxilliary on home stretch of 
$100 jubilee pledge.” 


The young ladies of Mount Auburn, Ia., 
Church, where C. I. Fisher is pastor, had 
full charge of the services recently at the 
evening service. The music, the taking of 
the offering and even the sermon were all 
the contribution of the young women of the 
church. Miss Alice Wiegan was the one 
who delivered the address and the unique 
service was highly appreciated. 


C. H. Cole, president of the Springfield 
Club and one of the active members of the 
Men’s Brotherhood of the South St. Church 
in Springfield, Mo., was the speaker at a 
very successful meeting recently when the 
Brotherhood invited the different men’s or- 
ganizations of the city to a joint meeting. 
Lewis Luster also spoke on the subject of 
eonservattion. The meeting wae a great 
success. 

The Manchu dynasty in China lasted from 
1643 until February 12, 1912. On this lat- 
ter date, Pu Yi, the child ruler of China, 
abdicated. This date will become famous in 








Rev. Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, who 
Art” at the 
University of Illinois. 


lectured on “Christian 








Rev. J. M. Philputt, 


Central Church, 

New York City, who is gradually yield- 

ing to his people’s persuasions to make 
his pastorate permanent. 





Secretary Stephen J. Corey, who will go 
to Africa on a mission tour. 








Wm. Carey Bailey closed his ministry at 
Holtville, Cal., on May 1, to become an 
editor of the Pacific Prohibitionist at Los 
Angeles. 


J. M. Bell, pastor at McKinney, Tex., 
has received a call from the congregation 
at Quincy, Ill., where Clyde Darsie was pas- 
tor before going to Jacksonville. 


R. H. Love has accepted a call to Monett, 
Mo., where he was pastor until two years 
ago when he accepted the invitation of 
Memphis, Tex., Church to be their pastor. 


Norman Johnson of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
accepted the pastorate of Center St. Church, 
Meadville, Pa., from which place C. M. 
Jams recently resigned to take the work at 
Alliance, O. 


J. Breckenridge Ellis has moved from 
Bentonville, Ark., to Plattsburg, Mo., his 
old home. Mr. Ellis is securing greater recog- 
nition as an author and certainly bids fair 
to attain the very front rank. 


The Sixth Missouri District Convention is 
announced for Clarence, Mo., May 6 to 8. 
Among the speakers are B. A. Abbott, W. 





ered the lectures on the Bondurant founda- 
tion at the University of Illinois, April 14- 
16. The president of the university expressed 
himself as highly appreciative of the lec- 
tures. The subject of the course was: 
“Christian Art.” 


Prof. and Mrs. Chas. 8. Settlemyer have 
reached Cleveland from Nanking. They are 
in good health and in good spirits. Pro- 
fessor Settlemyer expects to improve his fur- 
lough by taking some special courses in 
Columbia University. Mrs. Settlemyer will 
also do some work in Columbia. 


F. E. Udell, an elder in Umion Avenue 
Church, St. Louis, and a leader in the work 
in St. Louis and throughout the brother- 
hood, passed to rest on April 29. The Chris- 
tian Century wishes to extend Christian 
sympathy to the family not unmixed with 
congratulation for the rich heritage of a 
noble life. 


Claris Yeuell, writing from Delphi, Ind., 
reports: “In three months our Sunday- 
school has grown from twenty-five to 100. 
Organized Juniors. Easter offering, $10. 
Mrs. Claris Yeuell, superintendent. F. C. 


history. The yellow dragon has gone with 
the Manchu rule, and the queue will be 
seen no more as a mark of Chinese subjec- 
tion. Yuan Shi Kai, the new president, nad 
his queue cut on the day of his election 
to the presidency. 


One hundred and twelve years ago there 
were 100 missionaries in all the world. Now 
there are 2,258 missionaries and 88,542 na- 
tive evangelists and helpers. Less than 100 
years ago John G. Paton went to the South 
Sea Islands and found the inhabitants all 
heathen, with many cannibals among them. 
Today Christian chapels and Christian men 
and women are found nearly everywhere 
among those islands. 


J. Mack Mills, evangelist, Fort Collins, 
Colo., writes that he “would like to hear 
from communities that desire to be organized 
in a Disciples’ union upon a religious 
foundation which is broad enough to in- 
clude every sincere Christian, and narrow 
enough to exclude al] others. He will be 
glad to serve as many communities as pos- 


sible (rural preferred), for expenses and 
free-will offerings. Write him for informa- 
tion.” 
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W. R. Lloyd, writing from Flemingsbrug, 
Ky., says: “R. W. Abpverley helped ua in a 
seventeen days’ meeting which has just closed 
and 17 by letter. He 
has done us fine work. He is very effective, 
and yet free from things that are a hind- 
Mr. Cappa won high praise for his 
Some 115 


with 16 confessions 


rance. 
singing and made many friends. 
have been added in the last fourteen months. 
The Sunday-school is ranking at the top sn 
the state, and last Sunday the Men’s Ciass 
and the Women’s Class led the state.” 


The draft of the provisional constitution 
of the Republic of China contains seven ar- 
rhe 


shall be 


ticles and fifty-five clauses. second ar- 
ticle thus: “There 
tinction of race or religion, all being on an 
liberties guaranteed 


reads no dis- 
equality.” Among the 
to’ the people is this one, “Freedom of re- 
ligious belief.” Heretofore no could 
hold office in China unless he worshiped at 
the sWrinte ~of<Contuci use 


one 


be no religious test in order to hold office. 


came too late 
com- 


though it 
invitation to the 
mencement exercises of Manila Christian 
College, which on March 30 conferred di- 
plomas on Leon M. Bana, whose graduating 
essay was entitled “Martin Luther,” and 
Emiliano Uijano, who wrote on “Alexander 
Campbell.” It must delight the hearts of 
Dr. Lemmon and his colleagues to see the 
fruits of their. labors thus early. And the 
geometrical ratio 


We have received, 
for us to attend, an 


conquest proceeds in a 
when ministers are educated on the ground. 


I. R. Lines, formerly pastor at Monroe 
St., Chicago, but now at Van Wert, Ohio, 
was tendered a reception by the congregation 
on April 25, at which the mayor on behalf 
of the city, a fellow minister speaking for 
the brother pastors, and a _ representative 
of the business men of the city, welcomed 
the new minister to his charge. In the two 
months of the present pastorate there have 
been 60 additions and the Sunday-school has 
doubled. Mr. Lines is to deliver the ser- 
mon to the graduating class of the high 
school. 


Thirty-one years ago Sterling Place Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., mortgage of 
$12,000. At different times it was reduced, 
but it a slow process and only $2,600 
had been paid when M. M. Amunson entered 


assumed a 


was 


the pastorate. He felt that the church 
must remove this burden before any real 
progress could be maae. Easter Sunday 


was set as the day when the churea should 
be free. The day ideal, and $8,000 
was raised in about thirty minutes. Ovcuser 
pledges are coming in and the total of $9,- 


was 


400 is assured. 


Two of the most effective temperance docu- 
ments produced in recent times are special 
messages from Governor Osborn of Michigan 
to the legislature. The subject of one is: 
“To Prohibit Breweries Owning Saloons,” 
and the other, “To Curb the Michigan Bond- 
ing Company,” which, he says, is owned and 
controlled by certain brewers of the state, 
and by having a monopoly of the business 
of furnishing bonds for saloon-keepers, ex- 
ercises a sinister influence over the saloon- 
keepers of the entire state. We hope to hear 
that both these splendid documents become 
laws. 


“We will hold our annual convention at 
Cloudecroft, ‘the roof-garden of the South- 
west,’ June 5-12. It is located far up in 
the mountains at an altitude of almost 9,- 
000 feet. It will be a week of inspiration, 
of fellowship, of prayer, of planning for the 
extension of the Master’s kingdom. We are 
glad to announce that I. N. McCash,. sec- 


if-thisomew come. 


StituPONs slopted amr fotiow edvlthe re sibtsaAdedk). the Ahibippipes ud mpw. aaator at 


retary of the American Society, and J. H. 
Mohorter, seeretary of the National Benevo- 
lent Association, will be with us. We are 
expecting this to be our greatest and best 
convention.”—Frederick F. Grim,  corres- 
ponding secretary of New Mexico. 


D. K. Pearsons, a poor man in Hinsdale, 
lll, died a few days ago. He had given 
away more than six millions of dollars but 
went to the final reckoning with the bless- 
ing of the widow who had cast in two farth- 
ings. He gave away his all. Some say that 
this betokens that we are in the days of 
our decline like ancient Rome. It may 
mean that we are getting to be rich, but 
it would not take much discrimination to 
differentiate between the largess of the Roman 
millionaire and the wise philanthropy of Mr. 
Pearsons. His example will be fruitful of 
much good and he still speaks. 


Hermon »?,.Williams..foymerly. mission. 


Albuquerqu@s 2. MMs, esteem carrying op 
a regular campaign for civie reform in the 
paper which he calls “The 

So vigorous has the work 


local church 
Door-Knobber.” 
been and so helpful to the cause in general, 
that the paper has been enlarged and made 
the calendar for the nine Protestant churches 
in the town. Mr. Williams remains the edi- 
tor and the other churches use it for an- 
nouncements and bulletins. Meanwhile the 
clean-up campaign is being kept up and with 
increased effectiveness, no doubt, owing to 
the enlarged audience. 

Chu Chow rejoices in a large, well built 
new church. It is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Tisdale gn memory of their brother, 


Walter Scott Tisdale. W. Remfry Hunt 
writes full of joy and hope. He says: “1 
felt the thrill of a new sense of victory 


when some seventy of the Chinese followed 
me into the waters of baptism to put on 
Christ. This is the largest number ever 
baptized by the.C@hina mission at one time. 
All the evangeZsts weré present and some 
thirty or moregof the converts were from 
the country chufches. Fourteen were soldiers 
in the Republi@an army and two were of- 
ficers. Mrs. Osgood has a splendid woman’s 
class in Chu Chow.” 


The great meeting in New York which was 
planned as the climax to the series of meet- 
ings that have been held during the past 
months by the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement, was a great success. W. T. 
Stead was to have been one of the speak- 
ers, but was, instead, one of the lost on 
the Titanic. ‘the meeting was called a con- 
servation congress and the idea was to pre- 
vent the new enthusiasm from bubbling out 
and being lost. The meeting was in every 
way successful and exemplified a large meas- 
ure of Christian union. It is said that a 
former student of Hiram College, Harry Ar- 
nold, is responsible for the suggestion which 
led to the campaign. It is well known that 
Fred B. Smith has been the efficient leader. 


President Crossfield of Transylvania Uni- 
versity is writing a series of articles for the 
Evangelist on tke “Present Situation—A 
Crisis,” as he calls it. We quote one para- 
graph which ought to cause the churches no 
little concern: “During the last five years 
the Disciples of the United States have had 
a net increase of over 100,000 members, 
of 397 congregations, but have sustained a 
net loss of 620 preachers, 177 of whom 
were lost during 1911. Our year book shows 
a very much more alarming decline, revealing 
a net loss of 1,043 preachers during the last 
five years, 405 of whom were lost during 
1911.” What is true of one church is true 
of every church. The lesson drawn by Presi- 


dent. Crossfield is obvious: We must enlarge 


our colleges. 


James M. Philputt, pastor of Central 
Church, New York City, at the urgent and 
unanimous solicitation of the congregation, 
has agreed to remain with the church for 
one year more. A program of action has 
been adopted for this year looking toward 
the internal development of the church and 
also the securing of funds for erecting a 
larger plant when it shall be needed. Tnere 
have been many additions recently to the 
church and the outlook for the future is 
most hopeful. The Christian Century con- 
gratulates the leading church in our great- 
est city on its success in securing the con- 


tinuation of Mr. Philputt’s services. The 
Disciples throughout America will rejoice 


to see a worthy building erected by Central 
of New York. 


This year is the seven hundredth anniver-., 


Siry of*the Children’s Crusade, one of the 


niéet“Phadtic eftsodes of HH"W tory.“ Ine 
“712° tens” Vf fth®isands of the 'béye ant ay 


girls of France and Germany, following lead- 
ers fired by religious frenzy, set forth to 
wrest the Holy Lana from the contro] of 
the Moslems. Successive armies ‘of Chris- 
tian warriors had failed in tne attempt, and 
the failure of the chiidren was even more 
complete and tragic. Their crusade yielded 
only a harvest of suffering and death. The 
children who reached Jerusalem were taken 
there as slaves. All seemed futile, but the 
crusading spirit has never died, and through 
one organization or another, millions of Chris- 
tian children are now doing a greater work 
than was dreamed of in 1212. 


Willis A. Parker, formerly pastor at Em- 
poria, Kan., and who resigned to enter Har- 
vard University, has been elected professor 
of philosophy in Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, Calif. The Disciples of the coast have 
been asked to unite with Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians and Baptists in supporting 
Pomona College.as a non-sectarian but avow- 
erly Christian institution. Three Disciples 
are upon its board of trustees, but Mr. 
Parker is the first from the brotherhood 
to be elected to a place on the faculty. ‘the 
Christian Century felicitates Mr. Parker on 
his opportunity to bring our brotherhood 
up -to the standards of Pomona College, 
clearly the strongest institution of its kind 
on the coast and one of a group of eight 
or ten institutions of the first rank in the 
country. 


Secretary Stephen J. Corey will start about 
May 15 on a brief visit to our mission sta- 
tions on the Congo, Africa. Almost fifteen 
years our Foreign Society has been conduct- 
ing a growing work in that field, one of 
the darkest spots on all the face of the 
globe. No representative of the society has 
ever visited the stations there, although re- 
quested to do so by the missionaries again 
and again. Such a visit is imperative in the 
plans for new work and for the wisest ad- 
ministration of all that is now in hand. 
Mr. Corey is peculiarly suited for the im- 
portant mission. Not only is he in close 
touch with the workers, but his growing 
interest in the whole world-field, his clear 
insight and uniform good judgment, and his 
wide missionary information, all combine to 
make him eminently fitted for the tasx. He 
will hearten the overworked men and women 
who stand under the heavy burden of fe- 
sponsibility they are carrying. Accom ¥ 
ing Mr. Corey will be W. R. Hol of 
Alabama and W. H. Hobgood of Kentucky, 
two young men newly appointed as mission- 
aries to the Congo. Now if only a couple 
of young doctors could be found, the hearts 
of the Bolenge workers would be filled to 
running over. 
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Annual report of the Franklin Circle Church, 

Cleveland, Ohio, W. F. Rottenburger, pas- 
tor: The annual meeting of the church was 
held on April 12, at which time all tne de- 
partments made written reports to the con- 
gregation. The number of additions reported 
was seventy-nine, making a resident mem- 
bership of 743. The budget for the year 
was $12,000, about. one-third of which went 
to missions and benevolence. C. M. Burk- 
hardt ef Coshocton, Ohio, is the state liv- 
ing link, M. D. Adams of Bilaspur, India, 
has for some time been the living link in 
the Foreign Society, and Ernest Gordon of 
Mahoba is supported privately by a family 
of the church. The Sunday-schooi is thor- 
oughly graded and is one of the best grow- 
ing departments of the work. ‘he principle 
of “the open door” has been followed to 
which the neighborhood has responded. 


The Philathea Class of First Chure., 
Pomona, Cal, where Chas. R. Hudson is 
pastor, has attracted attention for the origi- 
nality of its work. Its latest achievement 
is the Girls’ Home which is maintained for 
the comfort and convenience of working girls 
in the city. The parsonage, a beautiful ten- 
room house, has been furnished for the use 
of the girls. The fact that the pastor owns 
his own home left the parsonage available 
and the enterprise has been a success from 
the first. The Girls Home is not a chari- 
table institution but a place where girls 
whose parents live in other cities may have 
the home life of which they would be de- 
prived if they lived in boarding houses. 
There is also a. successful course in domes- 
tie science that is maintained. The young 
women deserve the highest praise for the 
efficient service they are rendering their 
neighbors. 


Annual report of the West Street Chris- 
tian Church, Tipton, Indiana, G. I. Hoover, 
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ministet, for the year ending April 1, 
1912; During the year the church raised 
through its auxiliary societies, $1,425.95; 
through the church as such for current ex- 
penses, the building fund and for missions, 
$5,369.93; making a total raised tnrough 
church and auxiliary societies, less duplica- 
tions, of $6,174.88. The church has given 
for the organized mission and benevolent 
agencies of the, brotherhood and _interde- 
nominational fellowships, $350.84. It also 
contributed $245 toward a church building 
enterprise of a neighboring congregation. The 
average attendance upon the Sunday-school 
for the year was 265; average offering, $6.94. 
There were added to the church: By bap- 
tism, 32; otherwise, 26. The minister con- 
ducted 24 funerals and officiated at 28 wed- 
dings; $1,955 was paid upon. the principal 
of the standing indebtedness of the church. 


Seventy-five officers, members and _ fur- 
loughed missionaries of twenty-eight Foreign 
Boards of the United States and 
Canada having work in China met in New 
York, Feb. 29, 1912, at the call of the Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel, to con- 
sider the extraordinary situation in China 
and the consequent duty of the home 
churches. After a léng and interesting con- 
ference as to plans for China’s evangeliza- 
tion, the meeting adopted an address to 


Mission 


the Christian world urging that earnest 
prayer be made for China at this great 


crisis. Among other specific requests was 
that the churches pray “for perfect union 
among Christians of every name,” and that 
the leaders among the native church might 
be multiplied and be able to direct the great 
forces which are now available. The con- 
ference urges in the strongest language the 
needs of the three million starving Chihese 
whom the famine’ has prought face to face 
with death. 


The Divinity of Christ 


BY 
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Notes on Home Missions 
Evidence is becoming convincing that a 
great offering for American missions will be 
made in the month of May. 
Some churches will not be ready on May 5, 
but they can use any other Lord’s Day for 
the holy purpose of honoring the Lord with 


their substance designed for American 
missions, 
April receipts are encouraging. The gain 


from churches over last year for the same 
month is $2,454.38; from individuals, $455.- 
20; from annuities; $2,000.00, from bequests, 
$1,612.29; from collections on the field $515.- 
98; from advertising, $261.65; from miscel- 
laneous, $139.94. Losses reported: from Sun- 
day-schools, $72.14, from Christian Endeavor 
societies, $11.14, from sale of books, $20,70, 
leaving a net gain from the above named 
sources of $7,335.46. Let such increase 
continue! 

Where the Budget plan is in use, let the 
fresh facts in the last number of the Home 
Missionary be brought by the minister to the 
attention of his congregation. The greatest 
need of the church today fis knowledge. The 
people are perishing for lack of knowledge. 
Information about the needs of America will 
produce inflammation of zeal to meet those 
needs. 

Membership of the churches in Wyoming 
in a population of 153,000; 85 per cent of the 
inhabitants are unchurched. There are 
12,000 Roman Catholics in that state, or 
nearly 3,000 more than the total number of 
Protestants. There are fifty important places 
where no religious work is being done. That 
state is one-third larger than all New Eng- 
land. Wyoming has 33,320 children of school 
age. Of that number 1,578 are foreign born. 
There are five schools to every church in that 
commonwealth. The state has 13,231 
of ditches for irrigation. 


miles 
A dense population 


is a popular statemen of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evan- 


EDWARD 


gelical faith in Christ. 


It is scholarly, but nov technical. 


SCRIBNER 


It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 


dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 


of our own day. 


AMES 


Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single chapter entitled, 
“Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, conservative or liberal, a new point 


of view. 


It is glowing with religious earnestness. 


of living people. 


Professor George A. Coe says: “These sermons 
display a remarkable union of intellectual bold- 
ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing 
else in print that brings out quite so clearly 
the positive religious values that can 
reached by a rigorous application to Chris- 
tian dogmas of the functional and valuational 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- 
cept Professor Ames’ position at all points 
must agree that such a book helps to clear 
the air, and to focus attention at the right 
point.” 

The indianapolis News says: “One would go far 
to find a finer interpretation of religious thought 
and experience in terms of spiritual laws. 
Mr. Ames is emphatically a man with a mes- 
sage.” 


A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 


Appreciations 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “Six sermons full 
of broad humanity.” 

The Watchman says: “Professor Ames is 
avowedly a “liberal” in theology but his lib- 
eralism seems to be of a wholesome kind, in 
the sense that he is less concerned about doc- 
trines and creeds than he is about service and 
the helping of people to their best life.” 

The Independent «ays: “Dr. Ames does not 
deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to 
being styled a ‘Unitarian’, quoting with en- 
thusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- 
ers of his denomination: ‘I am neither a Uni- 
tarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be sim- 
ply a Christian.’ The sermons are thoughtful, 
moderate in tone and straightforward in ex- 
pression.” 


It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 


Unity says: “Those who were privileged to listen 
to these sermons must have found their 
spiritual natmes quickened.” 

The Advance says: “These are strong, virile 
sermons, appealing to the reason and satis- 
fying the heart.’’ 


Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 
“It is a very clear and convincing statement 
of the issue as it stands in the minds of 
modern men. It makes us realize how the 
old formulation of the question has become 
obsolete, no one any longer states the question 
in the old terms. Dr. Ames azailed 
self in admirable fashion of 
for a new statement of the the 
in which he writes must ce 
and reassurance to all.” 
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will be supported in a few years. How is 
the time to establish churches there. 

The Scandinavian work under the leader- 
ship of Olson and Osterhua is opening under 
favorable auspices. Two thousand dollars 
has been subscribed in the Twin Cities, 
already, to further the campaign. The 
A. C. M. S. asks the help of churches in giv- 
ing the Gospel to five million Scandinavians 
in the United States. Minneapolis has a 
major part of her foreign people from the 
Scandinavian Penninsula. 

The A. C. M. S. is attempting to enlarge 
its work among foreigners. Our greatest 
problem is the amalgamation of races. 
America’s types of citizenship will depend 
upon aniversal dissemination of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

Send all offerings from individuals, 
churches and Bible-schools to the American 
Christian Missionary Society, Carew Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I. N. McCasn, Secretary. 


The May Offering 


Let the campaign for Home Missions be 
carried or vigorously in each church until 
every member has been reached. Use the 
whole month if The following 
brief paragraphs from our mail are samples 
of situations in the mission fields affected 
by the returns from the May offering. 

“I had a meeting with the executive com- 
mittee of the board this noon. We went 
over the matter of contract. Although the 
reduction of the amount of appropriation 
makes it hard for us, they authorize me to 
say to you that we will leave it to you to 
do the very best you can for us. The heavy 
end of the matter falls on me personally as 
I have been settling up the accounts with 
the other fellows and leaving mine for the 


necessa ry. 


last. I have had nothing from the state 
boards now since the February partial 
payment.” 

>. . .* 
“Your letter was received April 1. It 


seemed like some cruel April foo] letter but 
I know that it came out of a sad heart. I 
wish that I had the money; I would love to 
aid in lifting a burden from off the hearts 
of you and Brother MeCash. I have delayed 
80 I could write our president and treasurer; 
I have hardly got my bearings. We would 
be very glad to be gracious to you and say 
that we will cancel the contract now, but 
I do not see how this is possible. If you 
ean carry the burden until June 30, it will 
enable us to do better and to brace our- 
selves for the coming hardship. So we will 
ask that you bear the heavy load till July 4 
. * * 

“Our contract gave us all we could raise for 
state and American missions, and doubled 
back one thousand dollars, increasing our 
income over what was raised in the state 
$1,000. We planned our work and employed 
men to cover this full amount. Since the 
cancellation of the contract, we have been 
compelled to cut expenses. To carry out our 
previous plans it would take $1,200 more 
than we have in sight. We sympathize deeply 
with our greater work and are willing to 
sacrifice to the extent of our power to relieve 
the situation. But we have a note to meet 
within five weeks of nearly a thousand dol- 
lars, borrowed on the strength of our original 
contract with the home board. Besides this 
debt we are behind with our missionaries, 
some of them several months. In addition 
to all this, we are facing almost a financial 
panic because of the low price of cotton and 
the continued rains.” 


“What does the Home Society expect us 
to do? 


We made our contracts for the year 
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on the strength of the one we had with you, 
supposing that if we lived up to our part of 
it you would do the same. We have brought 
men from different parts of the country down 
here to make great sacrifices for the cause 
and can we now turn them loose ina wild and 
sparsely settled country like this with no 
money and no churches to engage them within 
500 to 1,000 miles distant? Our word is 
good to these men, and we have got to take 
care of them.” 

Such is a presentation of the bare facts. 
The American board must stand by ita mis- 
sionaries. Our help depends on the churches. 

Send offerings promptly to 

The American Christian Missionary Society, 
Carew Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Grant K. Lewis, Secy. 


The $25,000 Mark Reached 


It is really hard to tell how long the 
American Christian Missionary Society has 
been pleading with the Bible-schools to send 
at least $25,000 for the evangelization of the 
home land. It has been a good many years, 
however, and the appeal hitherto has always 
been in vain. But Tuesday, April 30, proved 
to be a lucky day, for on that day the long 
sought goal was reached and passed! Wal- 
nut Hills Bible-school, Cincinnati proved to 








be the schoo] that pushed the amount across 
the line. This school always sends an ‘offer- 
ing, but this year it was a little larger than 
usual because of our great need. Of course 
equal credit belongs to the 1,847 schools 
whose offerings preceeded Walnut Hills, and 
enable us to report the combined total to date 
in the Bible-school offering for American 
missions, $25,028.09. 

But our task is not done. There are yet 
six thousand Bible-schools, good, strong and 
true, whose hearts have not been touched 
with the appeal of the home-land fields. How 
we wish we knew the word to write or speak 
that would bring them as splendidly into 
line as these other 1848 schools are. We are 
hoping and praying that these six thousand 
will give us at least $15,000 additional before 
our books close for the year. 

Get your offerings to us promptly. May 
is the month for American missions, and if 
your school has not taken its offering, it 
should do so this month without fail. Send 
it plainly marked to the American Christian 
Missionary Society, Carew Building, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, telling us to credit it for you 
properly. 

We can raise $40,000 and by the grace of 
Gor and the help of the brethren we will 
do so. Rost. M. Hopkins, 

American Bible-achool Superintendent. 


RELIGION IN AMERICAN CITIES 





A Survey of Conditions—Proportion of Protestants and of Men and Women. 





By THE Rev. CHARLES STELZLE, D. D. 


Seventy-five North American cities, with 
a combined population of 20,000,000 have 
been “surveyed” during the past winter by 
the Men and Religion Forward Mpvement. 
About 1,000 questions were addressed to the 
local committees having charge of the sur- 
veys in each of the cities, covering—among 
other things—the following subjects; the 
population, municipal administration, social 
influence, industrial life, the saloon, dance 
halls, crimes and arrests, housing health, 
political life, social service agencies, public 
schools, libraries, recreational life, juvenile 
delinquency, and the general condition 
among the churches in these cities. 


Percentage of Protestants. 

Of the churches in these cities, 77.7 per 
cent are Protestants, 11.3 per cent are Cath- 
olic, 4 per cent are Jewish, and 7 per cent 
consist of other denominations. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church leads in point of 
membership. Then come -the following 
churches in order: Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Episcopal, Congregational, Lutheran, Chris- 
tian and Reformed. The membership in all 
Protestant churches consists 30.7 per cent of 
men, 54 per cent of women, 6.2 per cent of 
boys between the ages of twelve and eight- 
een, and 9.1 per cent of girls between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen. It is a strik- 
ing fact that only 5.1 per cent of the boys in 
the Sunday-schools in these cities are mem- 
bers of the church, although during the past 
ten years the number of men and boys unit- 
ing with the Protestant churches has in- 
creased 2% per cent, there being a steady 
gain in this respect from year to year. 


Church Attendance. 

Sixty-five. per cent of those who attend 
the Sunday morning services in the Protest- 
ant churches are women, and the morning 
attendance at all the churches is 65 per cent 
of the total attendance of the day. More 
people united with the church at the age of 
fourteen than at any other time, and there 
is a sharp decline in church accession after 
twenty-one. Forty-one per cent of the 
ehurches have organized movements to greet 


strangers. Forty-eight per cent have mis- 
sionary committees, and 42 per cent have 
Mission Study classes. In fully one-third of 
the churches practically every member con- 
tributed regularly to missions, and 42 per 
cent of all the churches have weekly offer- 
ings for missionary purposes. However, 73 
per cent of all the contributions of the Prot- 
estant churches in these seventy-five cities 
for the last fiscal year was used for con- 
gregational expenses. Seven and four-tenths 
per cent of the total was used for denomina- 
tional Home Mission purposes, and 7.7 per 
cent for denominational Foreign Missions. 
Of the total contributions of the churches 
for all purposes, 52.5 per cent were given by 
the congregations themselves; 9.9 per cent by 
the Sunday-schools; 18.2 per cent by 
women’s organizations; 1.4 per cent by men’s 
organizations; 3 per cent by the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies; and 15 per cent by individ- 
uals, presumably in large personal gifts. 
During the past ten years, five-tenths of one 
per cent of the men in the churches actually 
went out from the churches as missionaries, 
either in the United States or in foreign 
countries, and two-tenths of one per cent 
of the men in the churches today intend to 
become missionaries. 
Sunday-school Enrollment. 

Of the enrollment in the Sunday-schools, 
57.2 per cent are women and girls, and 42.8 
per cent men and boys; and of the enroll- 
ment in the Bible classes, 62 per cent are 
boys between the ages of twelve and eight- 
een, while 38 per cent are men. Of the 
teachers of Men’s Bible classes in the Sun- 
day-schools, 23.7 per cent are clergymen; 
36.5 per cent are business men; 11.4 per 
cent are women; 17.3 per cent are profes- 
sional men; whereas, the teachers of the 
boys’ classes in the Sunday-sehools are 5.3 
per cent clergymen; 7.9 per cent professional 
men; 8.8 per cent male school teachers; 19.4 
per cent business men; 19.5 per cent men of 
other classes; 7.5 per cent women under 
twenty, and 31.6 per cent women over twenty 
years of age. 

There are more than three times as many 
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saloons as there are churches in these cities, 
but asthe survey includes many Southern 
cities, which are under prohibition rule, the 
actual proportion of saloons in most of the 
cities is very much greater. Of the nearly 
25,000 saloons in these cities, 40.6 per cent 
serve free lunches, 32.9 per cent have games 
and cards, while 1.3 per cent have bowling 
alleys in connection; 11.6 per cent have 
cafes; 9.5 per cent have hotels, 4.6 per cent 
have club rooms, and 1.9 per cent of the 
saloons have dance halls in connection. 


The First Seven Months. 


The first seven months of the current mis- 
sionary year show.receipts amounting to 
$118,422, a gain of $1,088. The churches, 
as churches, have given $70,311, a gain of 
$545. The number of contributing churches 
is 2.483, a gain of 96. The Sunday-schools 
show a gain of $526, and the individual 
gifts run up to $21,985, a gain of $4,743. 
The total gain in regular receipts is $5,676, a 
gain in bequests of $1,637, but a loss in 


annuities of $6,225. 


The High Calling 


(Continued from page 14.) 
Mr. Bauer as hearty as you can. I am 
anxious to see you, as all of us are. 
“Your Loving Mother.” 

The things which annoyed Walter in this 
letter were, first of all, his mother’s invita- 
tion to Bauer. Of course if he did not return 
to school, that would be the end of it. But 
if he should return, why, then, under the 
peculiar conditions that existed it would 
be more than embarrassing for Walter to 
bring Bauer home with him. And to add 
to his annoyance Walter began to feel hard 
toward the German student, as if Bauer 
had done him a wrong. It is, of course, 
true that one of the surest ways to acquire 
a hatred of anyone is first of all to do him 
an injustice. Having already wronged Bauer 
in stealing his ideas, Walter was fast en- 
tering on the second stage of his relations 
to him and beginning to feel hateful toward 
him. 

The other annoyance caused by his 
mother’s letter was due to the fact that in her 
ignorance of the situation she was all un- 
consciously strengthening his temptation to 
complete the light and get it before the 
public as his own as soon as possible. The 
street-lighting conditions in Milton were 
duplicated in hundreds of. municipalities all 
over the country. There: was no doubt in 
Walter’s mind that the first really success- 
ful economical lamp offered the public would 
find a quick and remunerative sale. With a 
growing excitement he began .to see the 
great probabilities before his invention. And 
all that his mother had written simply in- 
tended to push him on to complete his work 
before Bauer could return and make the 
necessary discovery for himself. 

He was vexed and annoyed to a degree 
he had never before experienced. And he 
knew deep down in his heart that it was 
because he -was acting a dishonorable part 
toward the absent classmate. He began to 
lose sleep over it, and grew nervous and 
exceedingly unhappy. On the one hand, his 
home training had made him sensitive to 
moral standards. He would not have dared 
to write to his mother about the affair to 
ask her advice as to what he ought to do, 
because he knew without writing what she 
would say. On the other hand, his ambition 
goaded him to ignore what it called a tech- 
nicality, tried to befog the issue by whisper- 
ing that Bauer could not succeed without 
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putting into the lamp the things which Wal- 
ter had discovered already himself; and con- 
stantly insinuated that even if he had not 
happened to see Bauer’s diagram, Walter 
would probably have worked it out in a 
day or two anyhow. 

He replied to his mother’s letter briefly, 
saying he was unusually busy and adding 
that he did not think Bauer could come 
with him because he had been called home 
and would not in all likelihood return to 
Burrton. He said nothing in this letter 
about the lamp; he could not bring him- 
self to. mention it. And he knew when he 
posted the letter that the tone of it would 
make his mother ask questions because it 
was so different from the enthusiastic, jolly 
letters he had written before. 

It was during this week that he fixed on 
a certain evening to make a practical test 
of his lamp. He had guarded his secret suc- 
cessfully. Not a soul, ineluding both in- 
structors and students, knew the special 
work he had been doing. Among the great 
number of special and changing experiments 
going on in the shop it had not been diffi- 
cult to keep his discovery to himself. 

He chose a night when a great social 
event was occurring in hopes that he might 
have the shop to himself. There were a 
few enthusiastic specialists who did con- 
siderable night work, but on this particular 
evening they went out early and by nine 
o’clock he found himself alone. The power 
which lighted the town of Burrton was 
the same as that in use at the school and 
was in operation day and night. The con- 
ditions seemed absolutely favorable to a 
test of his invention, and by ten ‘o'clock 
Walter had made all connections and 
brought his electrodes into position, 

The only question with him was whether 
the heat of the are would melt the soft 
metal teeth at the right time and with 
even regularity. He was pale and nervous 
with the tension of the work, his loss of 
sleep and his goading of conscience, and 
when the carbons started to glow with the 
familiar hiss, he started as if someone had 
come in, and looked around the shop fear- 
fully. 

Then he laughed hysterically and turned 
again to his machine. His whole attention 
was now fastened upon it; and with the true 
inventor’s ecstacy he forgot Bauer, forgot his 
mother, forgot that he was at the center 
of a great moral tragedy for his own soul, 
forgot there was a God, and a judgment 
day and any such thing as conscience or re 
morse, or injustice. 

His whole soul flung itself on that point 
of dazzling light and the soft metal teeth 
which he had coupled in a strip to the elec- 
trodes. He watched it, fascinated and fear- 
ful. He saw the tooth begin to glow to a 
red, then to a white, heat and then it 
melted softly away, letting the electrodes 
fall gently, keeping the points of their posi- 
tion in perfect place while the second tooth 
slipped down in turn to be transformed into 
a soft and yielding point. 

The lamp worked! It was a practical 
success! It had stood the test! He did 
not know how long he had been in the shop 
or how long he had been watching the 
mechanism. He switched off the power, and 
adjusted a part of the scissors-coupling. 
Then he turned on the current again and 
with the same feeling of fascination 
watched the softening and dissolving of the 
metal tooth. 

A noise of a door opening. aroused him 
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and he looked up. Someone had come in, 
and was walking directly toward his bench. 
The glare of the lamp blinded him, and 
his eyes had to become adjusted to the 
dimness as he turned his back on the lamp. 
But when the person was ten feet away he 
recognized in a moment the face of Bauer, 
as he came walking slowly toward him. 


(To be continued.) 
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